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Gordon Brown, John Prescott and Tony Blair join in Cabinet applause from the conference platform for a speech by a new deal job recipient yesterday photograph: don mcphee 

Blair’s blitz on crime 


Zero-tolerance 
pilot schemes 
based on New 
York methods 


MtetraalWMte 
political Editor 


T ony Biair wui 

today signal a new 
phase in his gov- 
erxxment's anti- 
crime campaign 
when he an- 
nounces an extension of contro- 
versial aero-tolerance policing 
techniques to 25 crime hotspots 
throughout Britain. 

The prime minister’s 
pledge on crime will symbol- 
ise his determination to sus- 
tain the pace of modernising 
reform across the puhUc ser- 
vices. His decision to high- 
light crime reflects his Middle 
England agenda and the need 


to address voters at home as 
well as party activists In the 
conference hall 

Once the Home Office has 
identified suitable target 
areas, computer software de- 
vised for the New York police 
will be deployed to analyse 
crime patterns — for instance 
domestic burglaries — in 
neighbourhoods where they 
are dominant. Police and 
other agencies will then move 
in to tackle it 

Mr Blair will also reveal 
that car manufacturers have 
promised to help reduce car 
theft by one third over five 
years by improving anti-theft 
devices, vehicle records and 
better marking of car parts. 
The police also promise to 


provide 2,000 secure car parks 
within 18 months. 

Mr Blair’s decision to tar- 
get crime has been reinforced 
by this month's visit to New 
York for the Third Way con- 
ference. where he met the 
city’s ambitious Republican 
mayor, Rudolph Giuliani. 

It was Mr Giuliani's use of 
computer software to analyse 
crime hotspots, street by street 
and crime by crime, which led 
to zero-tolerance saturation 
police techniques and “prob- 
lem-orientated” policing of 
neighbourhoods. 

With Jack Straw’s encour- 
agement, New York’s success 
has been emulated in some 
British towns, with burglary 
dropping 30 per cent in Hud- 
dersfield and 21 per cent in 
Stockport Areas in big cities 
from Glasgow and Edinburgh 
down to Lohdoa and Bristol are 
certain to be among the 25 
«*jprted pilot schemes. 

With Mr Straw’s Crime and 
Disorder Act due to come Into 
force tomorrow, ministers 
feel able to move on to the 
next phase of their campaign. 
Child curfews, fast-track jus- 
tice for young offenders, new 
offences for racist or anti- 
social conduct and compul- 
sory treatment of drug offend- 
ers are afl part of the Act 



Mr Blair will declare that 
there can be no easing up in 
the battles ahead; voters gave 
New Labour its landslide 
update $0 it could take deci- 
sions that “they know in their 
hearts are necessary for Brit- 
ain to win again.” 

While Issuing a warning to 
bad teachers and doctors, the 
prime minister will announce 
that contrary to speculation, 
there will be a bill In the 
Queen’s Speech in November 
dedicated to the next wave of 
welfare reform. It will concen- 


trate on tightening the eligi- 
bility rules for disability pen- 
sions — though not for exist- 
ing benefit holders. 

“We would rather be popu- 
lar than unpopular. But it is 
better to be unpopular than 
wrong," Mr Blair will tell the 
all-ticket audience in the Win- 
ter Gardens, many of whom 
will be waiting For words of 
comfort and reassurance that 
New Labour's project has 
heart as well as bead. 

Advance briefing on Mr 
Blair's fifth speech as Labour 
leader stressed the uncompro- 
mising disciplinarian in the 
prime minister’s make-up. 
though he will also celebrate 
the £40 billion earmarked for 
health and education and his 
commitment to a "stronger, 
fairer Britain.” 

Only tough economic deci- 
sions can ensure the stability 
necessary for growth, success 
aDd better public services he 
will say. echoing the message 
given to the conference yes- 
terday by his chancellor, Gor- 
don Brown, and the Trade 
and Industry Secretary, Mr 
Mandelson. 

Despite his commitment to 
helping the poorest in society, 
not least by fairer tax and 
benefits. Mr Brown angered 
some unions yesterday by his 


insistence that he will not 
change economic course. He 
dismissed what be called soft 
options and "quick-fix alter- 
natives” to his tight grip on 
Interest rates and spending. 

Mr Brown’s tone over- 
shadowed what had been 
billed as the chancellor’s 
olive branch to Mr Blair, 
seeking to end media specula- 
tion of bad-feelings between 
the two most powerful men in 
the government 

Though he repeatedly 
spoke of “Tony and I" and 
their shared 15-year-drive to 
power in leader-like terms. 
Mr Brown obliquely told the 
conference he was happy with 
his present job. 

’These goals are what I 
know. I am here to play a part 
in achieving them. .These are 
my political ambitions, not 
the ambitions of office, but in 
the office I bold, to help fulfill 
our shared ambitions for our 
country.” Mr Brown de- 
clared. It hardly amounted to 
a final abandonment of his 
hope to succeed Mr Blair — 
one day. 


Strategy on crime, page 3; 
labour conf e rence papa 5; 
Andrew RothandRos Coward, 
page 8; Leadar comm ent, page 
9; Notebook, page 12 


Serb troops assault Kosovo guerrilla strongholds 


Belgrade claims war is over as 
it steps up anti-separatist push 


Chris Bird In Belgrade 
and agendas 


S ERBIAN troops overran 
one of the last mountain 
strongholds held by eth- 
nic Albanian separatists in 
central Kosovo yesterday as 
the Serbian government 
sought to defuse international 
concern by claiming that all 
anti-terrorist activities have 
ended”. 

In an offensive apparently 
designed to destroy the last 
hideouts of the Kosovo Liber- 
ation Army (KLA) before 
Nato acts oa Us threat to 
bomb Yugoslavia’s military 
infrastructure, special forces 
entered the Mount Jezero 


area south of the provincial 
capital Pristina. 

Western reporters saw Serb 
forces pounding villages 
around Mount Jezero on Sun- 
day, as the focus of the offen- 
sive moved away from the 
area north of Pristina where 
more than 100 KLA guerrillas 
were killed in fighting last 
week. 

The Serb-run media centra 
in Pristina reported that 
dozens of KLA guerrillas 
were killed at the weekend 
and hundreds of ethnic Alba- 
nian suspects arrested. 

The lighting was said to be 
continuing yesterday morn- 
ing. Yet in Belgrade the Ser- 
bian prime minister, Mirko 
Marjanovic, told a special ses- 


sion of parliament which 
rejected foreign interference 
to the dispute: “Peace reigns 
in Kosovo today ... As of 
today all anti-terrorist activi- 
ties have ended. They will be 
renewed only if any new ban- 
dit and terrorist activity 
reappears.” 

With Yugoslavia under 
threat of punitive Nato air 
strikes, Mr Marjanovic said 
troops and police were being 
ordered back to barracks, and 
that the separatist guerrillas 
had been defeated. 

The declaration of victory 
was greeted sceptically by 
ethnic Albanians. Western 
diplomats and ordinary 
Serbs. There was no word 
from the Yugoslav president, 
Slobodan Milosevic. 

Earlier, Western diplomats 
in Belgrade had predicted 
that the Serb government 
might declare the war fln- 



Mirko Marjanovic: Serbian 
PM faced with Nato threats 

ished to head off Nato’s threat 
of air strikes without losing 
face at home. 

Mr Marjanovic said Ser- 
bia’s military presence in 
Kosovo, where nine-tenths of 


the population are ethnic Al- 
banians, would be reduced, 
although troops would 
remain on alert. Ethnic Alba- 
nians have a 10 -day amnesty 
to which to hand over their 
weapons. 

The war between Serb gov- 
ernment forces and poorly 
armed ethnic Albanian guer 
rillds has claimed hundreds 
of lives. 

Aid agencies estimate that 
more than 250,000 ethnic Al- 
banians have been forced 
from their homes by Serbs. 
The United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees 
estimates that up to 50,000 Ko- 
sovo Albanians are hiding in 
the mountains and forests 
without shelter. 

In the village of Studencane 
in southern Kosovo, reporters 
and diplomats witnessed Serb 
bombardment of ethnic Alba- 
nian settlements in what Serb 


forces said were mopping-up 
operations. Villagers said eth- 
nic Albanian fighters had left 
the area. 

Last week the United States 
and its Western allies asked 
Nato member states to pre- 
pare for possible air attacks 
on Yugoslavia iTMr Milosevic 
refused to halt the fighting 
and negotiate with Kosovo’s 
majority. 

Enver Maloku. head of the 
ethnic Albanian information 
centre in Prist tna, warned 
Western states not to take the 
Serb government's declara- 
tion at foce value. 

Mr Maloku said: “It would 
be a great mistake to believe 
the Serbian prime minister, 
because every time there is 

such a declaration, the offen- 
sive goes on — dozens more 
Albanians are killed and 
thousands forced from their 
homes." 
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MCC’s record 
21 1 -year stand 
against women 
broken at last 


Vhrek Chaudhary 
Sports Correspondent 


W OMEN will be 
allowed to Join 
the MCC, crick- 
et's most exclu- 
sive club, for the first time 
in its 211-year history after 
members voted last night to 
lift a ban on admitting 
them. 

The 17 £00 members of 
the Marylebone Cricket 
Club voted in favour of lift- 
ing the ban. which meets 
the two-thirds majority 
required to change the 
club's constitution. There 
was a 77 per cent overall 
turnout: 69.8 per cent voted 
in favour of admitting 
women, with 30.2 per cent 
voting against. 

The decision will come as 
a huge relief to the club’s 
committee, which argued 
that a continuation of the 
ban would tarnish the 
game's reputation in the 
run-up to next year’s 
Cricket World Cup in Eng- 
land and was costing the 
MCC financially in lost 
sponsorship deals. 

In February, 56 per cent 
of members voted to accept 
women, but the move failed 
because the club’s constitu- 
tion requires a two-thirds 
majority. 

The historic result came 
shortly after 8pm at Lord’s 
cricket ground, the MCC’s 
headquarters. It followed 
an intense campaign by the 
MCC committee and lead- 
ing members who argue 
that it was time to remove 
the arcane rule. 

Colin Ingleby-Mackenzie. 
MCC president, said: ‘Tin 
very excited. It’s something 
we have been striving for. It 
would have been a sad day if 
we had not been able to pro- 
gress into the 21st century 
an a level footing of male 
and female membership.” 

He denied the decision 
was Influenced by financial 



reasons. “We were doing it 
for cricket and for the club 
generally. Money didn't 
come into our thinking at 
all,*' he said. 

Referring to members 
who had voted to maintain 
the ban. be said: “I think 
they will see the light. 
There were people who 
were always going to vote 
against, but we had a very 
good team.” 

Mr Ingleby-Mackenzie 
said that there was a possi- 
bility of maintaining an all- 
male bar in the Lord’s Pa- 
vilion. He said: ”1 think it’s 
a good Idea to have a small 
male bar, hut It will only be 
a small part of the club, the 
rest of it will be all open." 

Rachel Heyhoe-Flint, the 
former captain of the Eng- 
land women's cricket team, 
and a campaigner to abol- 
ish the ban on women, said 
last night: ”lt*s been a 
seven-year gestation period 
since I first tried to become 
a member. It's been well 
worth waiting for. but now 
we still have to wait and see 
if I will be admitted when 1 
apply as a member because 
1 may be the last one many 
people want as a member of 
the MCC.” 

Last night's decision was 
welcomed by the England 
and Wales Cricket Board, 
the sport’s governing body. 

The decision to allow 
turn to page 2. column 3 
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After the Social Democratic landslide the Chancellor-elect Gerhard Schroder plans a quick coalition deal with environmentalist MPs 

Germany goes for red-green alliance 


lanT ra ynorln Bonn 


G ERMANY'S new 
chancellor-elect, 
Gerhard SchrOder, 
yesterday pitched 
his country Into 
uncharted territory by an- 
nouncing he intended to form 
a centre-left government with 
the email Greens party. 

Fresh from his election tri- 
umph on Sunday, which ex- 
ceeded the wildest expecta- 
tions of his Social Democratic 
Party (SPD), Mr SchrOder 
stressed that his guiding prin- 
ciple would be “caution be- 
fore haste", and declared the 
21 -seat parliamentary major- 


ity for a “Red-Green" govern- 
ment stable enough. 

Negotiations on a govern- 
ment programme and the div- 
iding up of cabinet seals are 
to begin on Friday. Both SPD 
and Greens leaders said they 

wanted to reach a quick deal 

As the scale of the landslide 
became clear, the campaign 
casualties in the Christian 
Democratic (CDU) camp of 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
started mounting. After Mr 
Kohl's instant announcement 
on Sunday night that be was 
surrendering his party chair- 
manship after 25 years, Tfaeo 
Waigel, his finance minister 
and leader of the Bavarian 
sister party, the Christian 


Social Union (CSU), also said 
ha was stepping down. He 
was joined by the CSU gen- 
eral-secretary, Bernd 
Pro tzaier. 

There are certain to be fur- 
ther racnaTtfra on the centre- 
right. The SPD had only once 
mustered more support than 
the CDU and CSU in the his- 
tory of the post-war republic 
— in 1972 undo* Wil ly Br andt 

On Sunday the SPD took 
Just unitor 41 per cent, to the 
CDU/CSUs 352 per cent . 

“The SPD has won a histor- 
ic victory, one that most of 
our members did not expect” 
said Oskar lafbntaine, the 
SPD chairman. 

Flanked by Mr Lafantaine, 


who Is tipped to take over 
from Mr Waigel .as finance 
minister, Mr SchrOder said 
the decision to opt for a pact 

with the Greens was the “logi- 
cal conclusion” of the election, 
and Elected the voters’ wIIL 
As provisional final results 
were posted yesterday, the 
Red-Green majority in the 
new Bundestag, or lower 
house, expanded to 21 seats — 
more than double the major- 
ity Mr Kohl has enjoyed for 
the past four years. 

The opposition benches in- 
clude 35 seats for the far left 
Party of Democratic Social- 
ism . (FDS), the former East 

German com mi minty Hw 

SPD-Greens have a 56-seat 


majority over the outgoing co- 
alition of Christian Demo; 

crate and liberals in the new 
Gffi-seat chamber. 

While Mr SchrOder has 
maintained that he would not 
be dependent on the PDS for 
his majority, the former com- 
munists are unlikely on most 
Issues to vote with the right. 

The Greens, already In co- 
alition governments in four of 
the 16 federal states, braced 
themselves for the national 
and international stage- Their 
most pragmatic an d formida- 
ble leader, Joschka Fischer, is 
being tipped to be foreign 
minis ter. JQrgen- Trfttin. a 
powerful leftwinger, hinted 
ha might be in line for the. 


> education port®©, in J990-94 
Mr Under Mr 

Schroder to-ARed-Green gov- 
ernment In LoW£r ' Satony, 
and both men yesterday 
hinted they.. gauld,!^^ the 
eacbmm^MiuMw. JweL 
Bert ’[ Ssdher pre- 
pares to strut ate "inte rna- 
tional stage, seniar.SED offi- 
cials indteate^-tfhiat Mr: 
SchrOder may tryr-to strip the 
foreign ministry or authority, 
over European' policy. Such 
matters will he at the'eore of 
.the hard bargaining In Bonn 
hi the next fortnight 
The balance of power 
within the puta t ive coalition 
could hanQy' be better for Mr 
'SchrOder On the eve of the 


. dfidfoiCSPa sources s aid th e 
tfrean^scanario was ft strong 
SPD and a weak Greens con- 
tingenfihat oottld still muster 
a snffl&ept majority. 

This whs precisely the out- 
coma, with the Greens foiling 

sUehOy to ATl-fton 7.3 per 
cent 'and forfeiting two seats. 
They are expected to gel a 
maximum of three cabinet 
seats, and if Ml’ Fischer and 
Mr Trittin became ministers 
there are certain to be pro- 
tests from women in the 
party, who constituted fiOper 
cent of Green MPs in file last 
pariiameht 

In his apparent drive to 
^ break the mould of German 
politics, Mr SchrOder said he 


would seek the outgoing 
chancellor’s advice, particu- 
larly on foreign affairs. The 
United States. Europe and the 
rest of the world could depend 
on Mr Schrader’s Germany as 
a partner, he said. 

Be also said his most con- 
troversial shadow cabinet ap- 
pointee would be In the new 
government Jost St oll man n, 
a millionaire businessman, 
aged 43, and a noxt-SPD figure 
with no pnutioai background, 
is unpopular in the party for 
advocating sweeping reforms 
of the social security system. 

Wm» flUMMI. pa — 7 »Hngo 
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Granada 
Hays out 
£1. 5m for 

police libel 


Helen Carter 


T HE prestigious cur- 
rent affairs pro- 
gramme World in 
Action yesterday 
made a record libel damages 
payment to three police offi- 
cers, who were wrongly 
£U$used of perjury and fabri- 
cating evidence after a pris- 
oner was killed in a neTi- 
r - Granada, the makers of 
World in Action, paid an esti- 
mated £1-5 mm inn, with the 
tiiree officers each receiving 
£100,00G % The officers' costs 
were thought to be £ 1.2 mil- 
lion. and Granada's own costs 
were around £500,000. It is 
thought to be the biggest libel 
settlement by a television 
company. 

In March, Granada was 
forced to pay £L3 million to 
Marks & Spencer for a World 
In Action broadcast which 
falsely claimed the company 
used child labour. 

The settlement is another 
blow to the programme’s rep- 
utation, which next year will 

‘We live with the 
memories of that 
night, and are glad ; 
everyone can get 
on with their lives’ 


almost certainly be replaced 
by a new hour-long weekly 
current affairs programme, 
hosted by News at Ten anchor 
man Trevor McDonald 
Time to Kill, which was 
broadcast in April 1992, fo- 
cused on the death of Patrick 
Quinn — who was killed In a 
cell at Hammersmith police 
station, in London, in Decem- 
ber 1990 after he had been ar- 
rested for being drunk and 
disorderly. 

It included a dramatisation 
of his cell mate Malcolm Ken- 
nedy's account of events. 

Kennedy was convicted of 
Quinn's murder seven years 
ago but, following the broad- 
cast, the Appeal Court or- 
dered a re-trial. 

The re-trial was aborted 
when a computer-aided police 
despatch report emerged, 
which supported the police of- 
ficer's account Of timing s and . 
contradicted the central ! 
thrust of the programme. I 
Kennedy was found guilty 1 
erf manslaughter at a second 
re-trial in 1994. 

Barton Taylor, for the three i 


officers, said the programme 
unequivocally asserted that 
Sgt Peter Bleakley, PC Emlyn 
Welsh and retired PC Paul 
Giles had fabricated evidence 
against Kennedy and per- 
jured themselves at the trial 
He said the programme 
seemed to suggest that there 
had been a cover-up and 
raised the suspicion that one 
of them may have been the 
killer. 

Speaking <rf his relief yes- 
terday, Sgt Bleakley said: 
“We are all pleased it has 
come to an end. It has just 
taken a very long time- We all 
live with the memories of that 
night and we are glad that 
everyone concerned with this 
case can now get on with the 
rest of their lives.” 

Granada said there was 
never any intention to sug- 
gest that the officers were in- 
volved in the killing or a 
cover-up. A statement from 
the company said World In 
Action investigated the case 
over several months with 
"painstaking care”. 

It said: 'It was almost 18 
months after the programme 
— during Mr Kennedy’s first 
re-trial — that the prosecu- 
tion discovered for the first 1 
time a critically important 
police document which con- 
tradicted the evidence uncov- 
ered by World In Action. 

“Until that moment no-one 
knew of this document, its 
significance or its contents — 
even the lawyers defending or 
prosecuting Mr Kennedy in 
the original trial, or the 
police officers who carried 
out the murder inquiry. 

“Wbat the programme said 
was that these officers had 
given fiOse evidence or fabri- 
cated documents and we now 
know that those assertions 
were wrong. We therefore are 
apologising.” 

Granada added that the pro- 
gramme had explicitly said it 
did not know who had kill ed 

Quinn. 

A spokesman said: “This 
action is not going to result in 
World in Action being taken 
off air. No decision hag yet 
been taken about whether It 
will run alongside the new 
sixty-minute programme or 
whether it will be absorbed 
Into it” 

Paul O’Brien, deputy gen- 
eral secretary of the Police 

Federation of Engtoigrt and 
Wales, said: "After nearly six- 
and-a-half years of maintain- 
ing their Innocence, these of- 
ficers have rightly received 
substantial damages and have 
been awarded all the legal 
costs in this case.” 
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‘It’s going to 
be causing 
very heavy 
rains for a 
long period of 
time and 
those winds 
are still 
continuing to 
blow and will 
probably do 
so all day. So 
it’s going to 
bea 

miserable 

’situation.’ 

Hurricane centre 
director Jerry 
Jarrell 
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A boy caught in the storm beside Lake Pontchartrain as winds from Hurricane Georges reached the New Orleans area 

Hurricane wreaks havoc 
on battered Gulf states SiiMl 


PHOTOGHAPH: TED JACKSON 




Marie Tran bi Washington 

H urricane Georges 
yesterday unleashed 
ferocious winds, tor- 
rential rain and flooding on 
fiie states bordering the Gulf 
of Mexico as thousands of 
people were evacuated. 

Gusts of I75mph were 
reported at Keesler air 
force base in Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, where the eye of the 
storm crossed from the 
Gulf of Mexico and reached 
shore early yesterday. 

Mississippi governor 
Kirk Fordice said he had 
asked President Clinton to 
declare an emergency, 
clearing the way for federal 
eld in rebuilding devas- 
tated areas. 

“The wind is really blow- 
ing out there and things are 
hitting the windows,” said 
20-year-old ' Rachael 
Alonso, from a shelter in 
Gulfport. Mississippi, with 
her two children and about 
300 other people. 

So far in the southern 
states there has only been 


one storm-r elated death: 
that of a man killed in a 
New Orleans fire started by 
candles after the hurricane 
knocked out electricity. 

Flooding posed the big- 
gest threat. National 
Guardsmen waded through 
chest-deep water to carry 
people to safety from a 
flooded housing estate near 
downtown Mobile. Ala- 
bama. In the Florida pan- 
handle, eimwIctiwi harl to 
rescue about 200 people 
from their flooded homes. 

By early afternoon, 
Georges was virtually 
stationary near Gulfport, 
dumping heavy rain over 
four states — Louslana, 
Mississi ppi, Alabama and 
the Florida panhandle. 

Georges’ I05mph winds 
are expected to hatter this 
southern stretch with 
downpours of np to 30 
inches In the next 24 hours. 

At least 320 people were 
killed by the hurricane last 
week when It lashed the Ca- 
ribbean and- the Florida 
Keys. Hundreds of thou- 
sands were made homeless. 


The absence of fatalities 
on the Gulf Coast was at- 
tributed to the evacuation 
of more than 1.5 million 
people. 

New Orleans escaped 
serious damage when 
Georges veered east of the 
city. Relentless rain and a 
storm surge could have 
submerged the low-lying i 
city, protected only by le- : 
Tees. About' 10,000 people 1 
took shelter in the giant 
superdome, home of the 
New Orleans Saints, while | 
thousands more filled 
seven other shelters in the 
city. 

Hurricane centre director 
Jerry Jarrell said: “It’s go- 
ing to be causing very 
heavy rains for a long 
period of time and those 
winds are still continuing 
to blow and win probably 
all day. So it’s just going to 
be a miserable situation.” 

Along the Gulf Coast 
power cuts affected more 
than. 380,000 customers, 
airports and -highways 
were closed and curfews 
were In effect. 
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MCC votes to lift ban on women members 


From left: Emlyn Welsh, Paul Giles and Peter Bleakley 
emerge from the six-year battle to prove their innocence 


continued from page l 
women members followed 
weeks of heated debate, 
with some MCC members 
protesting that they were 
being railroaded into vot- 
ing to lift the ban. 

In August following crit- 
icism from both the Sports 
Minister, Tony Banks, and 
Tony Blair, the MCC Com- 
mittee urged members to 
accept the Inevitable and 
allow women into the pavil- 
ion at Lord’s, saying that 
the continuing ban posed a 
“serious threat” to the 
club’s future. 


The committee warned 
members, whose average 
age. is 97, that - disallowing , 
women meant National Lot- 
tery money would never be 
forthcoming and said that 
two commercial sponsors 
had already pulled out of 
deals as a result of the 
club's single sex rules. 

Last night's outcome win 
please cricket officials who 
are trying to revamp the 
game’s Image and make It 
appeal to a wider, younger 

audience. 

Under the MCCs changed 
constitution. Up- to 10 


women will be chosen as 
honorary members within 
the next 12 months. A 
women's MCC team will 
also be set up, playing up to 
io games a season against 
Oxbridge sides, public, 
schools and touring teams. 

Women who want to John ■ 
the club through the con- 
ventional waiting list — 
standing at 9,500 — wffl. ' 
probably have to wait at i 
least 18 years before being 
admitted. Like other poten- 
tial members, they will 
need four members to sup- 
port their application. 
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Seeing crime as ‘order maintenance’ 


Putting more 
officers on the 
beat is no 
longer seen 
as the way to 
crack down 
on criminals. 
The way 
forward is 
'problem 
orientated’ no 
nonsense 
policing, 
tackling 
trouble in the 
communities 

Alan Travis ona 
force for change 
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T HE decision by the 
Prime Minister 
today to pot his per- 
sonal weight behind 
the “zero tolerance" 
scheme to target 25 towns and 
cities as crime “hotspots" 
could sound the death knell 
for the British bobby pound- 
ing the beat 

Hie Government’s £250 mil- 
lion three-year crime reduc- 
tion strategy is based on the 
idea that it is naive to believe 
that you can cut crime simply 
by employing more police 
officers. 

It argues that although the 
sight of officers patrolling the 
streets can reduce the pub- 
lic's fear of crime, such ran- 
dom patrols actually only_ 
rarely catch criminals. 

Instead, the police are to be 
asked to adopt a twin track 
policy of “order mainte- 
nance" — also known as zero 
tolerance — in crime hotspots 
backed by “problem orien- 
tated policing" or “intelli- 
gence-led policing'' in wider 
parts of the country . 

Pioneering schemes in Hud- 
dersfield, Stockport, and Mil- 
ton Keynes show that some 
spectacular results eAn be 
gained with these policing 
styles — burglaries falling by 
up to 30 per cent — but no-one 
knows if the results can be 
sustained. 

“Order maintenance” (for 
those politicians who ’want to 
avoid the tainted term of 
"zero tolerance”) means con- 
centrating police effort on a 
small area with particular 

crime problems, and policing 
it very strictly. 

Instead of police being sent 
out on routine random patrol, 
all patrols are directed at 
places and at times when 
crime is known to occur — 
known trouble spots. 

It also means that thieves, 
burglars, vandals and drug- 
takers are all charged and 
taken to court when they are 
arrested, and not just cau- 
tioned. The most successful 
example of this policing is the 
once prostitution-ridden area 
behind Kings Cross station, 
in London, which has been 
cleaned up through Operation 
Welwyn. The police enforce- 
ment operation was quickly 


followed up by the local au- 
thority with environmental 
action to make the area less 
attrac tiv e to drug dealers. 

In some zero tolerance 
schemes the police adopt “sat- 
uration patrols", quadrupling 
the number of police present 
They only have to be in the 
area up to IS minutes to cut 
crime in a hotspot by half, ac- 
cording to advocates of the 
scheme. 

But the Home Office says 
that research evidence going 
back to the 1960s shows this 
approach only produces lim- 
ited results. 

Its report. Reducing Offend- 
ing, published in July, says: 
"There is moderately strong 
evidence that it can reduce 
■Serious crime in the short 
term, but there are large 
question marks — over the 
ability of the police to distin- 
guish between firm and harsh 
policing styles, and over the 
long-term effect of arresting 
many more people for rela- 
tively minor offences. 

“Police tactics in some im- 
plementations of zero-toler- 1 
ance have been described as 
over-zealous and flits can lead 
to poor police-community 
relations.’* 

The second technique to be 
highlighted by Tony Blair 
today is based on a very 
simple idea: that policing 
should be about solving the 
underlying problems in the 
community — and not simply 
responding to emergency 
calls. 

Police target repeat victims 
of burglars and other crimi- 
nals. The British Crime Sur- 
vey showed that 4 per rent of 
victims suffer 44 per cent of 
all crimes, and this pattern of 
repeat victimisation is true 
for a wide range of crimes, in- 
cluding burglary, racial 
attacks, domestic violence 
and car crime. • 

Pilot schemes in Hudders- 
field and Kirkholt show that 
targeting the victims with 
locks, bolts and crime preven- 
tion advice can yield- large 
reductions in burglary. 

Recent Home Office 
research shows that if £38 
million were spent on target- 
ing the higher-risk areas, 
about two million of Britain’s 


Clampdown 
on car crime 
puts police in 
driving seat 

"| HE promise to be made 

I by Tony Blair today to 
cut car crime by up to 80 
par cent is based on a 14- 
point police strategy to end 
Britain's record as the car 
crime capital of Europe, 
writes Atom Tracis. ■ - 

The first priority agreed 
by chief constables is to 
curb the number of thefts 
in car parks, with the rise 
of environmentally 
friendly “park and ride” 
schemes making them a 
prime target for thieves. 

Recent research shows 
that 480 out of every 
100,000 vehicles in car 
paries is either stolen or 
broken into by thieves. 
This compares with 110 
cars for every 100,000 
parked on the road being 
hit by thieves and vandals. 

Among the measures to 
be adopted by police are: 

□ A national goal of 2.000 
secured car parks using 
closed circuit television by 
the year 2000. 

□ Making it compulsory 
for all drivers to carry 
their MoT and insurance 
documents with them. Giv- 
ing the police the power to 
clamp and impound cars , 

which are not insured. 


households, with effective 
anti-burglary campaigns, it 
could prevent £95 million 
worth of crime and cut the 
Annual burglary rate by more 
than 5 per cent 

The other aspect of prob- 
lem-orientated policing is to 
target the high profile repeat 
offenders with the aim of se- 
curing sufficient sound evi- 
dence to get a conviction and 
a long sentence. 

This may involve the local 
police getting together with 
local education and social ser- 



Police will lead fight against car thefts with 14-point strategy photograph: garry weaser 


□ Restricting the supply of 
number plates to licensed 
dealers to make it harder 
for thieves to disguise 
stolen vehicles. 

□ Levy on all car insurance 
premiums to fond a multi- 
agency group committed to 
target car crime. 

□ Stamping identification 
numbers on car parts to 


prevent sales of stolen 
second-hand components 
and giving the police the 
power to enter scrapyards 
to curb the stolen car parts 
trade. 

□ Putting the onus on new 
owners to prove their cars 
were not stolen before in- 
surance Is granted. 

Last year there was a 14 
per cent drop in vehicle 


crime, which includes 
thefts from cars and stolen 
cars, with the overall total 
falling from 1.3 million of- 
fences to 1.1 million. But 
over the longer term the 
trend is even more spectac- 
ular with the 1993 figure 
for car crime of 1-5 million 
offences falling to 1.1 mil- 
lion last year. Now Tony 
Blair is promising that will 
be repeated. 


vices chiefs, or with youth of- 
fender teams, and identifying 
the persistent offenders in the 
area. 

It may also involve a 
“crime audit" to uncover the 
underlying pattern or “clus- 
ters of crime" on an estate. 

Both techniques, however, 
imply that the police will no 
longer respond to every call 
from the public and the day 
an officer visits the scene of 
every burglary may be long 
gone. 

The Home Office says that 


the main reservation about 
this approach is that many 
police forces find it possible 
to get involved with tackling 
underlying problems on a 
one-off basis, but that they 
find it much more difficult to 
get away from simply res- 
ponding to the phones and do 
it routinely week in and week 
out. 

This approach also involves 
a fundamental choice that Mr 
Blair is unlikely to mention 
when be showcases the strat- 
egy today: the police simply 


do not have the officers to 
mount the traditional random 
patrols and to engage in these 
“intelligence-led policing” 
operations. 

That is why earlier this 
year the Home Secretary, 
Jack Straw, said he would 
seriously consider an idea of 
Chief Constable Ian Blair of 
Surrey for private patrols li- 
censed by the police. It could 
yet prove a runner, and that 
would spell the end of the tra- 
ditional bobby pounding the 
pavements. 


‘Hairy-chested 
approach does 
not lead to 
rational policing’ 


Peter Hetherfngton 


T ONY Blair knows all about 
the man credited with in- 
troducing a zero- tolerance 
style of policing in Britain. 
Like a string of other senior 
politicians playing the law- 
and-order card, he has visited 
Detective Superintendent Ray 
Mallon in Middlesbrough, 
conveniently next door to his 
Sedgefield constituency. 

Few policemen have 
achieved such a celebrity 
status. When he took over in 
the north-east town two 
years ago, Mr Mallon p rera- 
ised to resign if crime did 
not fall within 12 months. It 
duly felL He was hailed a 
hero and even beat the 
Prime Minister to become 
BBC Radio Cleveland’s per- 
sonality of the year. 

But it soon became clear 
that the tough style of polic- 
ing in Middlesbrough had de- 
tractors as well as supporters. 
Several solicitors complained 
about an erosion of civil fiber- 
ties, particularly the liberal 
use of CS spray. 

Loral people who became 
the victims of high-profile of 
police raids, with television 
cameras in tow, complained 
about being singled out for 
unwelcome publicity. 

And at least one Labour ( 
councillor voiced serious con- 
cerns about police operating 1 
“very close to the line". ( 

Concern arose a year ago in 
Middlesbrough when two 
police officers were sus- 
pended amid allegations that 
prisoners in police cells had 
been given heroin In return 
for confessions. As a result, 
several crown court cases col- 
lapsed amid doubts over 
police evidence. 

The assistant chief consta- 
ble of Cleveland, Richard 
Brunstrom, denied that pres- 
sure on officers to cut c rimp 


had led to some crossing the 
line. 

Six weeks later, Ray Mallon 
himself was suspended for al- 
legedly leaking information 
— a charge he vigorously de- 
nied. 

In shopping centres, pubs 
and dubs, people queued to 
sign a petition attacking his 
suspension, nine months ago, 
and the view is growing that 
Mallon could soon be rein- 
stated. Although Mr Mallon 
has no link with the current 
investigations — he came to 
Middlesbrough from a neig- 
bouring police district alter 
inquiries had begun — the 
style of his high-profile polic- 
ing is still causing contro- 
versy. Since he was sus- 
pended, his supporters claim 
some crimes have risen dra- 
matically — a charge the de- 
tractors deny. ■ 

Lawyers have also had to 
deal with the consequences of 
police using CS spray. In 
Cleveland, the smallest force 
In the country, it was used 
more than 600 times in one 
year, the highest in any con- 
stabulary area. 

Bob Pitt, a senior Middles- 
brough councillor and a mem- 
ber of the local police author- 
ity until last May. said: “The 
spray seems, to be used as a 
first fine of attack rather a 
last line of defence. It is used 
... in an aggressive way.” 

He claims that zero- toler- 
ance alienates people rather 
than buBdlng bridges with 
communities. “Police, on oc- 
casions, appear to be working 
very dose to the line and 
sometimes appear to be going 
over it. There are some very 
progressive police people 
around the country, but this 
hairy-chested approach, get- 
ting officers psyched up and 
going on the streets to be 
tough, does not lead to ratio- 
nal policing And errors of 

judgment have been 

made.” 

But to others in Middles- 
brough, Mr Mallon. known as 
“Robocop" is a hero who 
stood up for ordinary people 
on the town’s large estates — 
the main victims of crime. He 
promised to take their side 
against the criminals. And 
they want him back. 
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Teddy Goldsmith (above), who funds the Ecologist, and 
(right) previous editions above pHCfToenAPrtMWiwAHQLK 

Printers 

pulp 

Monsanto 
edition of 
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Paid Brawn 

Bnwfco n m ut Co er — pon dont 

■PBHE Ecologist, the 
R flagship of radical 


I green thought for 30 
years, has become in- 
volved in an row 
with Its printers after an edi- 
tion of the magazine was 
pulped. 

It bad used the edition to 
attack Monsanto, the mnHina- 
tional genetic engineering 
company. But the Ecologist’s 
printers — PenweUs of Sal- 
tash, Cornwall — destroyed 
(he 14,000 print run without 
notice. Although it refused to 
comment on its decision, it is 
understood the company was 
afraid of laying itself open to 
a libel action. 


PenweUs has been printing 
the Ecologist fix: 29 years 
without complaint. Zac Gold- 
smith, thg magazine’s co-edi- 
tor and son of the late Sir 
Janies Goldsmith, o nly dis- 
covered at the weekend that 
no copies of the edition, 
which took two *wnnHM to 
produce, had survived. 

His uncle, Teddy Gold- 
smith, Sir James’s brother, 
funds the magazine. Mr Gold- 
smith is known well in green 
Hmiaa for his environmental 
views. 

The Ecologist has been con- 
troversial since it was 
founded. It is read on both 
sides of the Atlantic and was 
one of the first publications to 
point to tiie potentially dan- 
gerous power of multina- 
tional companies. 


“We are shocked and 
awia^ We have a long his- 
tory of being forthright about 
enviro nmental issues and at- 
tacking powerful organisa- 
tions, yet not once in 29 years 
ba« fhia printer complained 
or expressed the slightest 
qualms about what we were 
doing,” Zac Goldsmith said 
yesterday. 

“We have been good 
friends, but suddenly out of 
the blue, this happens. 1 asked 
if they could send us just one 
copy but they said no, the lot 
had to be destroyed. I just 
cannot find out what hap- 
pened;' they are not returning 
my calls." 

PenweUs were not prepared 
to discuss their decision to de- 
stroy the edition. "We cannot 
comment on what has hap- 


pened at all, or our reasons,” 
a spokesman said. 

The relationship between 
PenweUs and the Ecologist 
had ended, Mr Goldsmith was 
told. 

Daniel Verakis. UK spokes- 
man for Monsanto, said he 
was mystified by the printer’s 
action. "I had t»TkPd to Zac 
Goldsmith way back in' 
September about the feet that 
this edition was a special one 
about biotechnology, and I 
guess as the biggest company 
in that field I knew we would 
be mentioned, but I did not 
know It was especially about 
Monsanto. The fact that the 
edition has been pulped is 
news to me. We had nothing 
to do with It" 

Mr Goldsmith said: “The 
fact that Monsanto toto noth- 


ing to do with the decision to 
pulp Is, if anything, more 
scary that If they had made 
some kind of legal threat It 
goes to show what a powerful 
force a reputation can be.” . 

He said he was determined 
to get the Monsanto edition 
published. The Ecologist 
should have been In the shops 
yester da y, but the G otewrifthfi 
were looking for printers. 

The pulped edition opened 
with an even letter to Robert 
Shapiro, ehtof executive of 
Monsanto; describing it as 
oqeof the largest and most 
p owulh l c orp o rati ons fa the 

vrarid. ; ■ . . - . j-. -qt? 

Q' says the issue, wasjpul 
together in response to Mon- 
santo’s advertisements In 
which It claimed it WHnted a 
free- and; open discussion 
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questioned 
over death 
of eccentric 




MartfaWafamrigM 


P OLICE are question- 
ing two teenage girls 
about the suspected 
strangling of an ec- 
centric pensioner whose body 
was stuffed into a wheelie-bin 
and dumped In a stretch of 
disused canaL 
The 71 -year-old woman, 
known to neighbours in Fafls- 
worth. Manchester, as LQy 
m ile, lived like a hermit In a 
shabby semi with little furni- 
ture and broken windows. 

Police found dripping fops 
and a smell of gas when they 
were called to the house by 
worried neighbours, who 
that gangs of child ren had 
teased the reclusive 
widow. Mis Lillie’s body was 
found in the wheelle*ln amid 
puss of rubbish and brackish 
water In the Rochdale canal 
300 yards away. 

Greater Manchester police 
last night that two girls 

S 5 S 11 *£? 15 "*** teUtt 

5SS "^OaOdertan police 
Biauon. A spokeswoman 


that the inquiry was being 
treated as suspected murder 
after a post mortem estab- 
lished that Mrs Lilli e had 
been asphyxiated. 

The mother of the younger 
gizl said that her daughter 
had "not done it — not done 
anything”. She added: “It's an 
rumours mwi suspicion. She 
hasn’t done it — she’s only 14. 
I don’t know why people are 
saying she has.” 

Mrs T.mifr had lived in 
Faflsworth for over 30 years, 
latterly looking after up to 16 
cats after the death in 1986 of 
her husband Jack, who 
worked at the now-closed Fer- 
ranti electronics factory. 

Neighbours said she had be- 
come "a bit of an odd <dd 
lady" with no known rela- 
tives apart from talk of a son 
In Australia whom she had 
not been in touch with for 
years. 

“She went a bit strange 
over time,” said Mary Hate, 
aged 73. "She was very, very 
thin and quite smart but she 
wore Odd thing *, Him Warte 

shiny macs with the hood up 
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he made an interim hospital order. — Geoffrey Gibbs 

Dyslexic’s Cambridge honour 

CAMBRIDGE university opened its doors ypterday to hsy^m- 

200 years -foe 15-year-dd ^lexic Atojnrter 

^ldy^wfflreadfoedogyarritbehistoiyofartatPet^- 

hrnifrr He is the youngest under- 



about the impact of its weak. 
The editorial, then accuses 

Monsanto of working against 
sustainable agricultural prac- 
tice by undermining the 
aiwmai saying arid i mp r oving 
, of locally .adapted seeds. “In 
the past you have bad a hard 

tirnu qf wramnriaHn g ttta vkw 

of your critics. Indeed, as the 
foQowing pages make dear, 
you have been quick to stifle 
any debate that might 
threaten your interests.” 
Among the issues examined 
are the. recent injunctions 
against the Genetic Snowball 
[ ^movement, yyfal c h syjnbplir 

j a protest It has been the sub- 
ject of blanket injunctions 
harming its activities against 
Monsanto. 


The unfoastty'sdisdrfUty adviser, Jane McLnrty, said: ’Alex- 
ander hasn't used computers an awfUl lot, hut I am going to 
introduce him to *h^t . Hafier three years we haven’t managed to 
make hinunora independent, then to some extent, we wffl have 
feUed- People will dyslexia are perfectly capable of dealing with 
hyw? He’s obviously very motivated and canwork on his own. 
He is one of SO or 60 students at Cambridge who sufffer from 

dyslexia, though few are as profoundly dyslexic as he is. 


Drunken captain jailed 

ADRTJNKEN army captain with the Royal Welch Fusiliers who 

used a shotgunto blast open bedroom doors in a barracks to feiJow 

officers to rqjoina drinking party, was Jailed for three months 
yesterday after a court martial in Bulford, Wiltshire. 

Marcus Lawler, 28, who served in Bosnia, left officers cowering 
Infheir beds at TKtworta Barracks, near Salisbury, while pellets 
and debris rained down on them after he blasted three doors, 
kicked open two and burst Into the rooms. Lawler, who had 

undeagone a sniper's training course, then staggered along the 

hallway offhe officers’ mess, taking pot shots at the celling and 
shattering a fire alarm. 

T jra rtor xptm Hurt hoon rtn ffttnrftinwrrt tothe lSt Worcester BDd 

Sherwood Sbrest Regiment at the time, admitted five charges of 
criminal damage and one charge of disobeying unit standing 

driers. He was so ashamed at what he had done he offered to 

T-»»qi grv>i<«mmTntA«W i Thw judge advocate ruled that balfoCthe 
jail sentence would be suspended. 


Pop awards go public 

P<WPfTNniT.Tf»ifl rfhaw'inng hf« framed up with TV eXBCUtlVOS 
to organise a prime time RfiOHidtXThe Year 1998 whirii win be 
the fl r st pcy awards programme for which results are deckled 
exriurively by viewea. Short-listed acts will either performlive 
or havietiidr videos shownon an bour-Iongshowon December 19. 
The residfowiBbe broadcast in a 90mlnute special later that 

evening. 


Bradford’s stress-wee zone 

IABOUROmhjigili^l Bradford council which has a 40 per cent 
stre ss rate fating amtaoyees has created a £3^00 prayer and 
m editatio n roflCLCops ervallv es described the project as ‘a waste 
ofmmjeywhldiwillgodawnlikealead balloon" but a spokesman 
ftw the Bishop ofBradfhrd said: “K is a brilliant idea. Other large 
employe s should follow this lead. ” — Martin Watmaright 


Handicap man 
lost in Majorca 



when everyone else was wear- 
ing T-shirts. 

“She never caused prob- 
lems. She’d talk to herself a 
lot and sometimes you’d hear 
her ranting and raving in the 
back garden, but there was 
never any trouble. When she 
had all the cats, the RSPCA 
came round and took all but 
two away.” 


Mrs Hale said that Mrs Lil- 
lie had given children lemon- 
ade and crisps but “because 
she was a bit odd, they started 

taking the mickey". 

A nearby doctor’s recep- 
tionist, who did not want to 
give her name, said that Mrs 
Lillie was “tormented by 
kids” who banged an her 
door, demanded money and 


used the small drive in front 
ofher house ssafixtiball goal. 
She said: <i It bad been going 
on fin: a long time. I used to go 
round and ask If She was.DK 
and if she wanted me to do 
anything about them. I was 
surprised when I heard where 
She’d been found because Li- 
ly's not that gamble to have 


• Detectives In' Bradford are 
questioning eight youths, 
aged 14 and 15, about the 
death of a 78-year-old man 
ftihowfng a rowin the suburb 
ofBcdasam. 

The pensioner,- who has not 
been named, collapsed and 
died at a.- friend’s bouse on 
Sunday night, half an hour 
after foe altercation. . 


8«m Quinn 

C oncerns were grow- 
ing last night for the 
safety of a British man 
with severe learning difficul- 
ties who disappeared in Ma- 
jorca more than two weeks 
ago during a trip organised 
by his private care home. 

Barry Denne, aged 42. van- 
ished on September 14 at 
11pm while returning to the 
Fiesta Jungla hotel in Maga- 
luf after having a meal with 
two care workers. 

Despite an extensive search 
involving three police heli- 
copters and television and 
radio appeals, his where- 
abouts remain unknown and 
grave fears are now held for 
bis safety. 

Kent county council, which 
placed Mr Denne in foe pri- 
vately-owned Oakley Home in 
Folkestone, has placed post- 
ers around the town and ap- 
pealed for tou r i s t s who might 
have seen Mr Denne to come 
forward. 

Senior officials from the 
council, staff from the resi- 
dential home, Mr Denne ’s 
brother, Ian, and .his sister, 
Elaine Gore, have all flown to 
Majorca to help with foe 
search. 

ten’s sister-in-law, Joy Mor- 
isoGQ. said foe faintly was 
deeply distressed and would 
be returning to the UK today. 
They fat they had to see for 
themselves if everything was 
being done, but they are com- 
ing back feeling that they 
haven’t really got anywhere,” 
she said. “They are hoping 
and praying that Barry win 
be found.” 

Mr Denne is described as 
having very limited commu- 
nication skills, learning dis- 
abilities, and behavioural 
problems. 

ft was his thir d accompa- 
nied foreign holiday, a nd he 
bad already visited Portugal 
and Spain. 

Peter Gilroy, Kent County 
Council social services strate- 
gic director, said Mr Denne 
was 5ft 4ins, weighed about 
seven stone, and was wearing 
brown shorts and an orange 
top when he disappeared. 

"We are very concerned," 
he said. 

“Mr Denne seems to have 
vanished into thin air and we 
appeal to anybody who thinks 
they might have seen him to 


come forward,” he said. A 
spokeswoman for Magaluf 
police said an extensive 
search was continuing in the 
Magaluf and Palma Nova 
areas of the island. 

A Foreign Office spokes- 
woman said Mr De line's car- 
ers had informed the British 
consulate in Majorca two 
days after his disappearance, 
and that they were keeping in 
contsant contact with the 
local police. 

Nasir Hosany, owner of the 
Oakley Home, which has been 
running for four years and 
has eight residents, said Mr 
Denne could be "very quiet" 
and had behavioural 
difficulties. 



Barry Denne. aged 42, who 
vanished on September 14 

“We are very concerned. 
We have done everything we 
c an a nd we have sent out two 
extra staff to the place where 
they were living to help out 
with the search and I have 
been there as well,’' he said. 
"Everyone, from the hospital 
to the restaurants and even 
people sweeping the road 
nave been Informed and he 
has not been seen.” 

A spokeswoman for Kent 
county council last night 
promised a full investigation 
into how Mr Denne had 
disappeared. 

She said a public 
would also be launchea ln 
Britain today to ancourWP 
tourists who may have spot* 
ted Mr Denne -to com 8 
forward. 1 __ 

Anyone who belteyrf wf 
have seen him sMffi.Si; 

Kent social serirtOB cW®®’ 
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Economy: Chancellor offers end 
to privilege and opportunity to ail, 
in return for ‘difficult decisions’ ’ 
that in long-term will remedy 
Britain’s productivity deficit 


Unswerving 
Brown rejects 
thequickfix 


Lany Elliott 
Economics Editor 


G ordon brown 
unveiled his vi- 
sion of an Amen- 
can-style classless 
Britain yesterday 

in an uncompromising de- 
fence of Labour’s policies de- 
signed to rid the economy of 
boom and bust 
Warning critics that there 
were no quick fixes or magic 
wands, the Chancellor 
stressed that the Government 
was laying the foundations 
for a society of opportunity 
rather than privilege. 

His commitment to long 
term stability was designed to 
help build a “work your way 
up Britain. . . where the issue 
Is not where you come from, 
or what school you went to. 
but the dreams you have, and 
the efforts you make”. 

To the dismay or some 
union leaders concerned at 
the strong pound, high Inter- 
est rates, and public sector 
pay limits, the Chancellor af- 
firmed there would be no 
change in strategy. “It is be- 
cause of our commitment to 
long-term stability, even 
more essential at a time of 
world Instability, that from 
this Government there will be 
no U-turns. No left turns. No 
right turns. No return to Tory 
boom and bust We have not 
come this far as a party, we 
have not come this Ear as a 
country, to turn back now.” 
Replying from the confer- 
ence floor. Unison leader Rod- 
ney Bickers taffe engaged in 
what he dubbed “constructive 
criticism”, .pleading for “Jam 
today” for his members in the 
health service. He urged the 
Chancellor: “Let's try a new, 
fairer way for public sector 
pay. so far behind the private 
sector and the huge City and 
boardroom bikes. Not jam 
yesterday, not jam tomorrow, 
but a little bit of Jam today for 
those who will look after you 
tomorrow.” 

Earlier.- Mr Brown com- 
pared his situation favour- 
ably with that of another 
Labour chancellor. Denis 
Healey, who was called back 
from the airport to address a 
hostile conference during the 
sterling crisis 22 years ago: 
“Tomorrow, with Britain 
steering a course of stability 
in an uncertain and unstable 
world. I will travel as a 
Labour chancellor to the IMF 
to argue, with your support, 
our case for policies for stabil- 
ity, growth and fairness.” 

With the annual IMF meet- 
ing set to be a post-mortem on 
the unfolding global economic 


crisis, Mr Brown said: “The 
world's financial system is 
over-exposed, over-extended, 
under- supervised and under- 
performing, and in need of 
far- reaching reform." 

- He said reform was needed 
to tackle des tabilis ing inter- 
national capital flows and to 
guarantee proper financial 
supervision and control. Brit- 
ain would also propose a 
global code of conduct for 
social policy, to ensure a fair 
deal for the unemplo yed and 
the vulnerable. 

Stressing that the world 
economy was subject to ever 
tester change, the Chancellor 
said the route to prosperity 
was “neither government at- 
tempting to stop the dock. 


"And it is .to end this 
repeated cycle of boom and 
bast that we made the Bank of 
England independent — and 


‘There will be no 
U-turns. No left 
turns. No right 
turns. No return 
to Tory boom 
and bust’ 
Gordon Brown 


‘Let’s try a fairer 
way for public 
sector pay. Not 
jam yesterday, not 
jam tomorrow, but 
a little bit of 
jam today 5 

Rodney 

Bickerstaffe 


nor laissez feire — the old 
Tory way, to do nothing, to 
leave people isolated, defence- 
less and powerless in the tece 
of change. 

’And it is only the Labour 
Party that understands this 
new role for our government 
in a new age — not govern- 
ment suppressing markets, 
not government surrendering 
to markets, but government 
helping people equip them- 
selves for every c hal l en ge 
these global markets bring.” 
The Government’s aim was 
to put in place a long-term 
platform to remedy the econo- 
my's longterm problem of in- 
adequate capacity, which 
meant that every time growth 
picked up the result was 
higher inflation. 


gave it the membership and 
remit, which I reaffirm, to 
achieve the stability, that is 
an essential precondition for 
long term investment, growth 
and jobs." 

Mr Brown said he under- 
stood the concerns of manu- 
facturers at the effiect of the 
strong pound, but stressed 
that a greater long-term 
threat was the instability of 
boom and bast It was the 
Government’s rejection of 
short-termism and stop-go 
that bad prompted -the “diffi 
cult spending decisions” of 
the first two years. 

“I tell this conference there 
is no other way. No solution, 
or even comfort. In soft op- 
tions. no Tnag ir ward solu- 
tion, no quick fix alternative 
to these long term policies for 
achieving the goals we share. 

"It is in the pursuit of our 
long term goals of growth and 
employment that we will 
resist the inflate yonr way to 
growth short termism, the 
disinvest rather than invest 
short termism, the spend now 
pay later short-termism, the 
take what yon can get now 
and sacrifice the future short 
ta rmign. " 

Rehearsing next year’s 
Budget theme of remedying 
the productivity deficit, the 
Chancellor said: “We will 
reverse restrictive practices, 
and replace them with a Brit- 
ain that is open to competi- 
tion, efficiency and innova- 
tion^ We will take on every 
indefensible vested interest, 
so that once the walls of privi- 
lege art broken down, the po- 
tential of all our people win 
be allowed to flourish. 

“I want a Britain that is an 
Inland of opportunity, netted 
by shared values not divided 
by narrow separatism; where 
what matte rs is not what you 
were bom to, but how every- 
one can use the potential they 
were bom with. A Britain 
where everyone can work 
their way up free of privilege, 
elitism and dass." 

John Edmonds, leader of 
the GMB union, commented; 
“Instead of waiting helplessly 
while unemployment goes 
through 2 million, why don’t 
we have a grown-up debate 

about .Britain’s fundamental 
probIems?”But Bill Morris, of 
the transport workers, said 
Mr Brown had underscored 
the fact that there could'be no 
“quick fix” to the economy's 
problems. 


ft 
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No magic wand . . . Gordon Brown reflected in the lectern as he delivered his speech yesterday 


Shunned Draper spends 
more time with his family 


Diary 


Seumas Milne 


■nr-HE NEW Labour cock 
I has been crowing for 
I Derek Draper, one-time 
cheerleader of the Blairite 
avant-garde and the man 
whose over-enthusiasm for 
trading on his government 
connections led to Labour's 
lobbying scandal. 

The Chorley wide boy has. it 
transpires, been told by his 
former Mill bank Tower inti- 
mates that h is presence in 
Blackpool this week would be 
“unhelpful" and is now lan- 
guishing in Primrose HilL 
north London, far from the 

business opportunities and 

other excitements offered by a 
modem Labour conference. 
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Draper insists no pressure 
was applied. “I was ambiva- 
lent about going,” he says, in- 
sisting family and work com- 
mitments were the deciding 
factor. Labour insiders, how- 
ever, confirm the sacked lob- 
byist was warned off by . 
the hierarchy. “They should 
stop kicking a man when he’s 
done," Draper complained. 

M eanwhile, his tor- 
mentor. Greg Palast, 
the freelance Journal- 
ist who broke the Drapergate 
story in the Observer, has had 
his New Statesman confer- 
ence pass withdrawn aftera 
complaint from a female dele- 
gate allegedly involving an 
unwelcome nocturnal hotel 
room visit. An Observer 
spokeswoman said she hoped 

the accusation was not true. 

J OHN Humphrys, the BBC 

Today programme pre- 
senter, could have been 
forgiven for suspecting he was 
getting the same treatment 
yesterday morning, when he 
found himself locked in a lava- 
tory withouta door handle as 
be was about to begin a live 
Interview with the newly-pro- 
claimed "industrial revolu- 
tionary”, peter Mandelson. 
The day was saved by Tony 
Blair biographer. Jon Sopd, 
who heard Humphreys' cries 
for help from the next cubicle. 

I T ALSO turned out to be a 
difficult day for Gordon 
Brown, who made the 
Freudian slip that all New 
Labour politicians dread. The 
party’s achievements should 


banish forever, he told dele- 
gates, “the myth that there Isa 
difference between a Labour 
and Conservative 
Government”. 

Close study of the published 
text of the speech reveals the 
Cbancellorhad meant to say 
“no difference”. In another 
quintessential Brown! te pas- 
sage, he thundered at his crit- 
ics: “No U-turns, no left turns, 
no right turns”. In an earlier 
draft, that had been followed 
by one final demand: “no more 
Interns”. The phrase was, 
however, dropped as a less 
than fraternal towards the US 
president 

B UT THE loudest noise to 

be heard in Labour’s 
Blackpool backrooms 
yesterday was that of buck- 
passing, as apparatchiks 
rushed to blame each other for 
Sunday's election of four left- 
wing recalcitrants to the 
national executive. 

Margaret McDonagh, the 
new general secretary, who is 
involved in a long-running 
turf war with the Prime Minis- 
ter's political secretary, Sally 
Morgan, seemed to be the 
main target Was this not the 
woman who had said she 
would “deliver for Tony", her 
critics asked. Had she not 
authorised telephone can- 
vassing when Blair had specif- 
ically vetoed it? When Mark 
Seddon, the Tribune editor 
who topped the poll, arrived 
in Blackpool yesterday, he 
could not find a soul who 
would admit not having voted 
for him— Including several 
cabinet ministers. 



Model worker tells how he 
quit life of dead-end jobs 
and dole and found his 
feet with help of New Deal 


David Obaje with Sa&h Macauley, Gordon Brown’s 
girlfriend, after delivering his New Deal speech 


Nicholas Watt 
Political Correspondent 


G ORDON Brown’s mind- 
ers plucked a model 
worker from the New Deal 
programme for the unem- 
ployed yesterday to warm 
up the conference ahead of 
the Chancellor’s speech. 

David Obaje, aged 24. 
from Manchester, had im- 
peccable credentials for his 
choreographed double act 
with Mr Brown. After leav- 
ing school with two GCSEs. 
he struggled for years 
through dead-end jobs, in- 


terspersed with unemploy- 
ment, until he was saved by 
the New Deal programme. 
Speaking from a New 
Labour welfare-to-work 
script, he said: “1 can't tell 
you how important it is to 
be getting on in life ... in 
the past I was treated just 
like another number on the 
dole register.'* 

He joined the pro- 
gramme. which is spending 
billions of pounds training 
the young unemployed, 
after seeing an advertise- 
ment and was immediately 
placed with an adviser. “He 
works through your prob- 


PMOTOGRAPMS DON McPHEE 

lems with you — it's a key 
part of the programme." 
Mr Obaje said. 

He got a job with the Man- 
chester charity Rathbone Cl 
as a computer support assis- 
tant He earns £150 a week. 
His employer gets a bonus, 
but the New Deal aims to 
give him enough experience 
so he no longer need the 
programme. 

He welcomed his regular 
wage but criticised the Gov- 
ernment for cutting off 
many benefits workers 
claimed before joining the 
programme. “It should be 
more gradual,” he said. 

After his speech Mr 
Brown told him: “David, by 
your speech today and by 
the work you do every day, 
you remind us why we are 
in politics.” 

Afterwards a quick-wit- 
ted GMB official snapped 
up Mr Obaje as a member. 


Mandelson steps out of the shadows 


Ewen MacAskUl, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


P ETER Mandelson, who 
for years orchestrated 
Labour conferences 
from the sidelines, yesterday 
made his first speech to dele- 
gates, but won, only polite 
applause. 

His debut was quickly up- 
staged by an angry outburst 
from the Post Office workers’ 
union worried about the 
threat of privatisation, set- 
ting stage for months of 
battle between, the union and 
Mr Mandelson. 

Mr Mandelson, who as 
Trade and Industry Secretary 
has to rule on the future of 
the Post Office, ducked the 


controversial issue, partly be- 
cause he has to await the out- 
come of a review. He was fol- 
lowed almost immediately by 
Derek Hodgson, the Post 
Office workers’ leader, who 
received a standing ovation 
after demanding the Govern- 
ment honour pledges to keep 
the Post Office In public 
ownership, a visible demon- 
stration that Old Labour atti- 
tudes are still alive. 

Mr Hodgson, whose attack 
carried force because he is 
normally a loyalist, told the 
conference the Post Office 
workers were “tired of being 
used as a political football by 
spineless background boys in 

Whitehall”. 

Mr Mandelson's speech 
echoed the sentiments of the 


Chancellor. Gordon Brown, 
about the need to avoid short- 
term economic solutions. 

Less used than most of his 
Cabinet colleagues to making 
speeches, he adopted a low- 
key approach, and the res- 
ponse reflected that He made 
few concessions to Old 
Labour sentiments, winning 
his few bursts of applause 
only when he did, such as a 
promise that for a Labour 
Party “unemployment can 
never be a price worth 
paying". 

His best moments came 
with self-deprecating jokes, 
and he opened by saying: 
"Stepping out of the shadows 
at last. Better me out of the 
darkness than in.” He said it 
was particularly appropriate 


that he should be introduced 
by the International Develop- 
ment Secretary. Clare Short, 
who had once condemned 
spin doctors as people who 
work in the dark. 

He won laughs when he de- 
scribed himself as a revolu- 
tionary. “I have not been at 
the DTI very long. Nine 
weeks today in fact But some- 
thing very dramatic has hap- 
pened to me in those weeks. 
Some of you won’t believe it. I 
know: but I’ve become a revo- 


lutionary. Don’t worry, not a 
Marxist revolutionary but a 
modern, industrial 

revolutionary." 

He accused the Conserva- 
tives of having “set out with 
ruthlessness to weaken the al- 
rady weak”. He made a 
promise: the Conservatives 
had created a basic imbalance 
at the workplace, which the 
Labour government's new 
proposals. Fairness at Work, 
would correct "I personally 
guarantee.” 
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Darling hints 
at tougher 
disability 
benefit test 


Lucy Ward 

P ol itical Correspondent 


A LISTAIR Darling yester 
day used his first confer- 
ence speech as Social Security 
Secretary to signal tougher 
tests for disability benefits. 

His reference to “reform of 
the complex system of disabil- 
ity benefits where the empha- 
sis will be on capacity, not 
just on incapacity” was inter- 
preted by disability cam- 
paigners as a hint that the All 
Work Test which many of the 
2.4 million claiman ts of inca- 
pacity benefit are required to 
pass, would become tougher. 

On pensions reform, he said 
the basic state pension would 
remain the foundation of 
retirement provision, but 
“that alone is not enough . . . 
There are too many people 
who can save for their retire- 
ment who are not saving and 
who need to save more". 

But Baroness Castle 
launched an assault on the 
Chancellor, Gordon Brown, 
for "pursuing his own private 
agenda over pensions”, while 
the pensions minister. John 
Denham, was a given a rough 
ride over the slow pace of 
reform at a packed fringe 
meeting. 

Lady Castle called for the 
state scheme to be invigo- 
rated through an expanded 
National Insurance system 
and restored link with earn- 
ings. and appealed for dignity 
for the poorest pensioners, 
many of whom preferred not 
to claim extra state help 
rather than face a means tesL 
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6 WORLD NEWS 


Blnyamtn 

Netanyahu 

shakes 

hands with 
Madeleine 
Albright 
as Yasser 
Arafat, right, 
looks on. 
Their meeting 
in New York 
on Sunday 
capped a 
weekend of 
Intensive 
diplomacy 
but there was 
little 
movement on 

Middle East 
peace 



Middle East summit stalls 


The Guardian Tuesday September 29 

News in brief 


Congo ups stakes 
by bombing Uganda 

CONGOLESE planes dropped bombs just 

era border on Sunday, a senior mteUigenc^uroe gidyester 

day No one was killed, but the raid appeared to mark an 

impression be bas the capacity to bring the war nearer 

U M? Kabila accuses Uganda and Rwanda ofsupport^the 
rebels who have been fighting to overthrow his government 

aassss^ 

ing his country. — Reuters, Kampala. 


Plan to pardon prisoners 

RUSSIA'S justice ministry said yesterday it was planning to give 
about 115,000 prisoners amnesty to ease the chronic overcrowding 
in the cash-strapped jails. The proposed amnesty, due to take 
effect by the end of the year, would not apply to those on serious 
charges such as murder, but was expected to cover some awaiting 
trial in the notorious detention centres. 

The plan has been sent to other state departments, including 
the interior ministry and the prosecutor’s office, for approval, 

RLA news agency reported. Last year Russia granted amnesty to 
about 35,000 prisoners among the estimated one million people 
held In Jails and labour camps. — Reuters. Moscow. 


Liberian fugitive moved on 

THE leader ofLiberia’s ethnic Krahn militia, Roosevelt Johnson, 
has been flown to Nigeria after his evacuation last week from the 
American embassy In Monrovia to Sierra Leone, witnesses in 
Freetown said yesterday. 

Mr Johnson, who sought refuge at the embassy the weekend 
before last during bloody clashes between his supporters and the 
forces of President Charles Taylor, was flown out of Liberia by the 
US on Friday, ending a tense stand-off. Diplomats say as many as 
350 people may have been killed in the security crackdown and 
related clashes. The US state department said Mr Johnson, one of 
Mr Taylor’s enemies in a seven-year civil war which ended with 
multi-party elections last year, would goon to an unspecified 

Lkl_) i_ Omittm KVwtniim 


Julian Barger 
in Washington 


P RESIDENT Bill Clin- 
ton claimed to have 
made progress at a 
Middle East peace 
summit at the White 
House yesterday, but could not 
clinch agreement on Israeli 
troop withdrawals from the 
West Bank. 

The White House had asked 
for a three-way meeting In- 
volving the embattled Ameri- 
can president, apparently to 
show that his foreign policy 
leadership has not been 
crippled by sexual scandaL 
But after 100 minutes of talks 
with the Israeli prime minis- 
ter, Binyamin Netanyahu, 
and the Palestinian leader. 
Yasser Arafat, there was little 
sign of them ending the 18 
months of deadlock in the 
Oslo peace process. 

President Clinton con- 
cluded the summit on the 
most optimistic note possible, 
saying: "I believe that we ail 


agreed that there was a signif- 
icant narrowing of the gaps 
between the two parties 
across a wide range of issues 
that were in the American 
initiative that we have been 
working on for months." 

But he admitted: “I think, 
also — to be candid — there is 
still a substantial amount of 
work to be done before a com- 
prehensive agreement can be 
reached." 

Mr Clinton did not give de- 
tails of the remaining ob- 
stacles to an agreement on the 
US initiative, first floated in 
January, which Involves Is- 
rael withdrawing its troops 
from 13 per cent of the West 
Bank in three phased moves, 
contingent on the Palestinian 
making progress in suppress- 
ing Islamic militant groups. 

In an attempt to squeeze out 
enough progress to justify' the 
White House summit, the US 
secretary of state, Madeleine 
Albright, met the Israeli and 
Palestinian leaders late on 
Saturday night and then 
again on Sunday evening, the 


latter session In a lasting 
until the early hours of 
yesterday. 

The meeting was a marked 
departure from the recent 
White House policy of aloof- 
ness. under which the two 
sides were told that the presi- 
dent would be become in- 
volved until a qualitative 
breakthrough bad been 
achieved. 

But an agreement appeared 
far from immin ent yesterday. 
President Clinton said he bad 
asked both leaders to return 


A GIRL was slightly In- 
jured yesterday when 
shots were tired at a group 
of Israeli students in cen- 
tral Hebron on the West 
Bank. Jewish settlers and 
Israeli radio reports said. 

Noam Amon, a settler 
leader, said the shots came 
from the Palestinian-con- 
trolled part of the town. 


to Washington in the middle 
of next month to resume the 
discussions. Mrs Albright 
win go to Israel in the next 
few days, along with the 
special envoy, Dennis Ross, to 
try to improve the chances of 
success next month. 

The Israeli tar right was 
sufficiently alarmed by the 
prospect of a White House 
encounter between Mr Netan- 
yahu and Mr Arafat to send 
two of its leaders to the US on 
Sunday night in an attempt to 
forestall any further transfer 


Tension between Jewish 
settlers and Palestinians in 
Hebron rose considerably 
last month after a settler 
rabhi was stabbed to death 
in his home in the Jewish 
enclave. Tel Romeida, a 
cluster of mobile homes in 
the heart of a Palestinian 
area. The assailant has not 
been caught. 


of land to tbe Palestinians. 
But Mr Netanyahu assured 
settlers that any new agree- 
ment would not include a 
freeze on the growth of Jew- 
ish enclaves in the occupied 
territories. 

In a television interview on 
Sunday night Mr Netanyahu 
listed the iinrfertflking fi he 
said the Palestinians had not 
yet fulfilled. 

“They have said that they 
would dismant l e the infra- 
structure of terrorists, that 
they would arrest the leading 


In response, settlers over- 
turned stalls in markets 
and attacked Palestinians. 

Hebron is home to 130,000 
Palestinians and 450 Jew- 
ish settlers. Last year Is- 
raeli troops handed 80 per 
cent of the town over to Pal- 
estinian control, but 
remained in the centre to 
protect the settlers — AP. 


Girl injured in attack on Hebron settlers 


terrorists, that they would 
collect illegal weapons, that 
they would adjust the size of 
their police force to the 
agreed-upon levels under the 
Oslo accords. They also said 
they would cancel or revoke 
their charter . . . filing for Is- 
rael's destruction.” 

Palestinian officials In- 
sisted yesterday that they had 
fulfilled their promise to 
clamp down on Islamic funda- 
mentalism. and had long ago 
deleted paragraphs in the Pal- 
estinian Covenant hostile to 
Israel's existence. 

Mr Arafat has said that if 
there is no significant pro- 
gress in implementing the 
Oslo peace accords by May, 
(the formal end of tbe transi- 
tion period envisaged In the 
accords) he will have no 
choice but to declare Palestin- 
ian statehood unilaterally. 

Denouncing the throat bn 
Sunday evening, Mr Netan- 
yahu said: “We could each de- 
cide unilaterally what we 
each want, and we would 
have an explosion." 


Seoul prepares for strike 

SOUTH KOREA freed an indefinite strike by 36,000 bank staff 
today after the government foiled to revive talks late yesterday. 
The proposed strike at nine commercial banks has been declared 
iPu flai by the government, and police occupied the banks' head- 
quartern to stop union officials preparing for a rally. 

“We cannot resume talks under the current situation." said 
Han Sang-bum, a spokesman for the unions. "Unless police with- 
draw from the headquarters of the nine banks, we cannot sit at 
the negotiation table" 

The union is protesting at plans for large-scale dismissals after 
tbe banks were ordered to get rid of redundant workers as part of 
the country's financial restructuring. — Reuters, Seoul 


‘Auschwitz cross’ priest quits 

A PRIEST in northern Poland who last month defied calls by 
Roman Catholic leaders not to put up crosses dose to the former 
Nazi death camp Auschwitz has resigned from his parish. 

Church officials said yesterday that the Rev Ryszard Krol's 
decision was mainly due to his deteriorating health, adding that 
be had shown signs of depression for some time. 

Ft Krai's cross, planted by his parishioners in the village of 
Rep Ice, 250 miles north-west of Warsaw, joined 200 others placed 
by conservative Catholics in support of a 2&t wooden cross 
erected 10 years ago by Carmelite nuns on the site where 152 Poles 
were killed by the Nazis In 1341. That cross has been criticised by 
Jewish groups for disturbing the memory of the more than 
1 million Jews killed at Auschwitz. — ■ AP. Warsaw. 



Yeltsin shuffles the 
chairs as Russia 
goes on sinking 


Tom Whttehouse in Moscow 


T HE NEW Russian gov- 
ernment's game of 
musical chairs contin- 
ued yesterday with 
President Yeltsin dismissing 
two ministers, reappointing 
another, and leaving 10 minis- 
terial posts vacant. 

Despite a warning frnm the 
International Monetary Fund 
that loans to Russia will be 
suspended unless the drift to 
economic anarchy is ended, 
there is no telling when Uie 
music — now playing for 17 
days — will stop. 

The outgoing ministers are 
Boris Fyodorov, dismissed as 
i;l\ chief, and Viktor Khris- 
tenko. who was economics 
□i mister. Both were regarded 
as reformist counterweights 
to leftwingers brought in by 
Ihe new prime minister. Yev- 
geny Primakov. 

Mr Fyodorov Is respected by 
the international financial com- 
munity for opposing central 
bank proposals to revive the 
economy by printing roubles. 

But the confirmation of 
Farit Gazizullin as privatisa- 
tion minister does not suggest 
a further shift to the left. Hav- 
ing worked closely with the 
previous privatisation team, 
he is considered 3 reformer. 

The latest government tink- 
e rings confirm Mr Primakov's 
inability to reach an agreed 
economic policy. Like its pre- 
decessors, this government is 
hopelessly divided into conser- 
vatives and radicals. 


Martin Gilman, head of the 
IMF's Moscow office, said yes- 
terday that personalities were 
less important than policies, 
and once again called on Rus- 
sia to cut spending and raise 
tax collection. 

“This problem has been go- 
ing on for so long that Russia 
can no longer borrow, and 
that has led to its payments 
crisis." he told Moscow radio. 


The Sevodnya 
newspaper 
reported last week 
that a Russian Far 
East army garrison 
was preparing to 
block the Trans- 
Siberian railway 
with tanks to 
demand back pay 


The IMF was to disburse 
S4.3 bilion to the Russian gov- 
ernment this month as part of 
the 522.6 billion emergency 
credit package it agreed in 
July. But until Mr Prima- 
kov’s economic policies be- 
come clear, it says, no money 
will be forthcoming. 

Russia's representative at 
the talks with international 
creditors. Alexander Shok- 


hin, resigned on Friday after 
nine days in the Job. A cen- 
trist. he complained that he 
bad been appointed as "win- 
dow dressing". 

He also cited the re-appoint- 
ment of Mikhail Zadornov — 
the previous government's fi- 
nance m i n ister, who let the 
rouble devalue and declared a 
default on foreign debt — as a 
reason for his resignation. 
But insider knowledge of the 
true extent of Russia's eco- 
nomic plight may also have 
persuaded him to jump before 
the ship sinks. 

The new economics minis- 
ter. Andrei Shapovaliants, 
meets Western leaders at a G7 
meeting in London today. He 
will almost certainly hear the 
same message as the IMF 
gave yesterday — no more 
Western credits without a 
radical change In Russian 
economic policy. 

But pressure to abandon 
any pretence of fiscal recti- 
tude is mounting. Under the 
headline “Army Ready for 
War — Civil War." the Sevod- 
nya newspaper reported on 
Saturday that a Russian Far 
East army garrison was pre- 
paring to block the Trans- 
Siberian railway with tanks 
to demand back pay. 

In response, Mr Primakov 
told Mr Yeltsin yesterday that 
the backlog of military wages 
would be cleared immediately. 
Students would also be paid 
their overdue grants. But with- 
out fresh IMF funds, it is diffi- 
cult to see how be can do this 

without printing money. 


Read the latest 
European news without 
using a phrasebook. 
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Defeated Meciar leaves Slovakia in limbo 


Robin Shepherd 
in Bratislava 


SLOVAKIA'S strongman Vla- 
dimir Meciar, whose govern- 
ment lost its majority in the 
weekend general election, has 
made no public comment on 
the setback — and not even 
his party workers know 
where he is. 

Four opposition parties with 
a huge combined majority have 
promised to form a govern- 
ment. and all of them reject any 
suggestion of working with Mr 
Meciar. Analysts said he might 
be finding it diffi cult to come to 
terms with what has happened. 

“In this crucial situation 
for his party he is away,” sug- 
gested Professor Miroslav 
Kusy of the Comenius Univer- 


sity In Bratislava. “It is simi- 
lar to Stalin in the second 
world war. He is not able to 
accept this debacle. It is the 
psychology of these kind of 
people." 

Mr Meciar's post-electoral 
role is particularly Important 
because for months now Slo- 
vakia's divided parliament 
has foiled to elect a head of 
state. In the absence of a pres- 
ident, Mr Meciar, as the 
prime minister, acquired Im- 
portant stand-in powers, in- 
cluding the right to recall par- 
liament which he must do 

within 30 days. 

The opposition has called 
on him to move swiftly now 
so that they can form a new 
government without unneces- 
sary delay. 

“We have asked the stand- 


in president to call a session 
of parliament as soon as poss- 
ible. We are using every op- 
portunity to conduct bilateral 
and multilateral talks to form 
a government" said Mikulas 
Dzurinda, leader of the Slo- 
vak Democratic Coalition 
(SDK), the largest opposition 
party. 

Although Mr Meciar has 
said nothing, a senior col- 
league in the Moveme nt for a 
Democratic Slovakia (HZDS) 
said yesterday that the party 
had yet to decide whether to 
try to keep power by striking 
an alliance with another 
party. 

If the opposition parties are 
as good as their word. HZDS 
has no chance of luring any of 
them into an alliance. — 
Reuters. 


Le Pen appeals in court against 
ban on political rights activity 


AP In Versailles 

"T*HE National Front leader, 

I Jean-Mane Le Pen. began 
his appeal yesterday against a 
two-year ban on political ac- 
tivity imposed for physically 
attacking a Socialist politi- 
cian- The hearing at the ap- 
peals court in Versailles, 
south of Paris, was expected 
to last two days. 

Dozens of supporters, some 
holding banners reading 
"Justice for Le Pen". and 
many opponents of the 
National Front stood outsidp 
the court. The presiding judge 
warned that he would not tol- 
erate any disturbances. 

Mr Le Pen. aged 70. was 


sernbly. He was 
daughter. Marii 

support in her bid 

Mr Le Pen end 
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people who were p 
his presence, amo 
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Schroder 
vows to 
get the 
country 
to work 


Policy/The new chancellor has 
hinted at bold steps to tackle 
unemployment, but remains 
cautious on social policies. Ian 
Traynor in Bonn reports 


WORLD NEWS 7 



Workers add the slogan 'Germany has a new chancellor* to a poster of Gerhard Schroder in Bonn yesterday photograph, diether emducher 


ERMANS woke up 
yesterday, pinched 


mam themselves on the 
cheek, and real- 
ised they had just 
done something they had 
never done before: dumped a 
national leader at a general 
election and conferred a 
sweeping mandate for chang e 
an a new generation of the 
centre-left What have they let 
themselves in for? 

As the chancellor-elect, 
Gerhard Schrbder, confi- 
dently unveiled his plans for 
the first national government 
of Social Democrats and 
Greens, he stressed that the 
three fundamental pillars of 
his administration would be 
economic stability, law and 
order, and foreign policy 
continuity. 

On the key domestic Issues 
of the labour market, social 
security and pension reforms 
— the toughest tasks con- 
fronting his government — he 
refuses to be pinned down. 

The Greens leaders and the 


two SFD leaders, Mr Schroder 
and Oskar Lafontaine, all 
spoke of the need to reduce 
the non- wage costs of German 
industry, the highest in 
Europe, which deter foreign 
investment and hamper job 
creation. 

The Greats want to cot 
labour costs by environmen- 
tal taxation but Mr SchrOder. 
who sits on the supervisory 
board of Volkswagen and is 
seen as a friend of the car in- 
dustry, is certain to block 
their more radical demands. 

It will fall to Walter Riester, 
who Is regarded as a progres- 
sive trade unionist and is ex- 
pected to be the new labour 
minister, to organise and me- 
diate round tables of unions, 
employers and government to 
tackle the unemployment 
total of more than 4 million 
by encouraging part-time and 
probably state-subsidised low- 
paid jobs. 

Business lobbyists such as 
Hans-Olaf Henkel, federation 
of German industry chief and 


neo-liberal cheerleader, have 
been scathing about the new 
government's prospects. 

But Mr Henkel was among 
the first to penetrate the 
Schrbder inner circle at the 
post-election party on Sunday 
night. 

Mr Schroder insisted yes- 
terday that Jost Stollmann, a 


the new government 
Mr Lafontaine, tipped to be 
finance minister, called yes- 
terday for interest rates cuts 
throughout Europe to boost 
jobs and banish the fear of a 
global recession. Already, it 
seems, he may be heading for 
a clash with the independent 
Bundesbank and the embry- 


The basic pillars of his administration 
will be economic stability, law and order 
and foreign policy continuity 


young non-party entrepre- 
neur and unabashed fen of 
American-style capitalism 
who recently described the 
German social security sys- 
tem as a “prison" for employ- 
ees. would be In his cabinet, 
although he is despised by the 
SPD party feithfuL 
Economic policy and curb- 
ing unemployment will be the 
toughest and biggest test of 


onic European Central Bank. 

The new government wants 
to reform the unwieldy tax 
system and cut income tax, 
particularly for low earners, 
by an overall £3.5 billion, 
leaving the average family 
£1,000 a year better off. 

Given the huge foreign 
media presence in Bonn this 
week, both Mr Schroder and 
Joschka Fischer, the leading 


Green, who is tipped to be the 
next foreign minister, at- 
tempted to assuage fears of a 
radical departure in foreign 
policy. 

“There will be no unilateral 
German withdrawal from 
Nato," Mr Fischer said. 

“Germany is a Nato mem- 
ber and will remain a Nato 
member,” Mr Schrdder said. 

But if the big picture does 
not change, the details could. 
On the pressing matter of 
possible Western military in- 
tervention in the Serbian 
province of Kosovo, Mr 
Schroder criticised the inter- 
ventionist stance of Volker 
Rube, the outgoing defence 
minister, and insisted that a 
United Nations Security 
Council mandate would be 
needed for Nato action. 

The one issue on which the 
SPD and the Greens should be 
able to move quickly Is immi- 
gration and the reform of the 
19th century citizenship laws, 
which are seen by liberals as 
anachronistic and implicitly 


racist, but fiercely defended 
by conservatives. 

“Reform of the nationality 
laws is a very central issue 
and very important for us,” 
Kerstin Muller, a leading 
Green, said. 

“That can be a substantial 
step and there can be quick 
agreement," 

Showing the caution that is 
his watchword. Mr Schrbder 
agreed that his government 
would change the law to allow 
dual citizenship, but would 
probably restrict it to chil- 
dren bom in Germany to im- 
migrant families, who would 
then have dual citizenship 
until the age of majority. But 
he added that the details of 
the change had to be clarified. 

There is much that has to 
be clarified about the incom- 
ing government But for the 
moment it is the hour of hag- 
gling and horse-trading over 
who gets what in the new dis- 
pensation which a surpris- 
ingly bold German electorate 
has opted for. 


Bundestag seats 

Now Number OJ seeds Q Governing arrangement 




Key to parties: SPD: Social Democrats, CDU: Christian Democrats, 
FOP: Fh» Democrats, CSU: Christian Social Union. 

PDS; Democratic SoriafiaiE 


Greens face up to the challenge of sharing power 





Radical party/Denis Staunton 
in Berlin examines the influence 
that the proposed junior party in 
Schroder’s coalition can hope 
to have in reshaping Germany 


ERHARD Schroder's 
decision yesterday 
to open coalition 
talks with the 
Greens is the latest stage in a 
remarkable political journey 
tor the party that began as a 
loose collection of radic a ls 
and ecological enthusiasts. 

Many of Mr Schr5der*s col- 
leagues In the Social Demo- 
cratic Party (SPD) would 
have preferred an alliance 
with the defeated Christian 
Democrats to a partnership 
with idealists who put princi- 
ples before popularity. 

For their part, the Greens 
are united in their eagerness 
to share power. 

But the negotiations will 
not be easy, not least because 
both parties will be deter- 
mined to avoid fixture argu- 
ments by agreeing as much as 
possible in advance. Experi- 
ence in those federal states 
where the SPD shares power 
with the Greens has shown 
that disagreements deferred 
can lead to the collapse of 
coalitions. 

Neither side has laid down 
strict preconditions, but the 
broad lines of the Greens' de- 
mands are dear. 

The Greens were founded 
in 1983 primarily as an anti- 
nuclear movement, and the 
party is determined to dose 
down all Germany's nuclear 
power stations. 


The SPD shares this aim 
but insists that it could take 
decades to realise. 

The SPD. r.hahtnan, Oskar 
Lafontaine, said on Sunday 
night that a compromise was 
possible, perhaps involving 
the closure of eahh nuclear in- 
stallation as its operating con- 
tract expire. 

For their part, the SFD sees 
its primary task as fighting 
unemployment, and it will 
resist any Green proposals 
that threaten jobs, including i 
a Green plan to triple the i 
price of petr o^ w ithin 10 
years. But the SPD will con- 
sider introducing “green 
taxes” to reward the environ- 
mentally virtuous and punish 
polluters. 

A Green plan to redistri- 
bute work, based on shorter 
hours and less overtime, 
could meet resistance from 
the SPD's trade unionist 
wing, as would a proposed 
ban on state subsidies for 
“ecologically useless” 
industry. 

Both sides agree that Ger- 
many’s antiquated citizen- 
ship laws should be changed 
to allow all children bom in 
Germany to become citizens 
and to make it easier for for- 
eign residents to adopt Ger- 
man citizenship. The new 
government can also be 
expected to take tougher 
action against racist thugs 


who terrorise foreigners. 

Women can expect a fairer 
deal under a government with 
Green participation, and Ger- 
many could become the first 
major European country to 
end discrimination against 
same-sex partnerships by put- 
ting gay couples on an equal 
footing with those who are 
married. 

The Greens can expect 
three minis tries, among tfwm 
the foreign ministry, which is 
expected to go to their parlia- 
mentary leader, Joschka 
Fischer. 

Mr Fischer declined to 
speculate on his fixture yester- 
day but insisted that Ger- 
many’s allies had nothing to 
fear from the Greens. 

He Is an enthusiastic Euro- 
pean who supports Ger- 
many's membership of Nato 
and the participation of Bun- 
deswehr soldiers in United 
Nations peace-keeping mis- 
sions. But his appointment as 
foreign minister could make 
Germany a tougher defender 
of human rights throughout 
the world. 

Other Green leader who 
can expect a ministerial post 
is Jftrgen Trittin. who en- 
joyed a good relationship 
with Mr Schrdder as a mem- 
ber of his cabinet in Lower 
Saxony. Although frequently 
characterised by the German 
media as a fundamentalist, 
Mr Trittin is In feet among 
the most realistic and power- 
orientated within the party. 

Controversial remarks 
such as his comparison of 
Bundeswehr swearing-in cer- 
emonies with Nazi rituals are 
guaranteed to win hostile 
headlines in the conservative 
press but they are popular 
with party activists. 



Realist leader/Joschka 

Fischer, who may be foreign 
minister in the new government, 
is seen by many Germans as the 
acceptable face of the Greens 



Joschka Fischer faces the press yesterday as his party 
prepares to enter government photograph; chwstof stache 


J OSCHKA FISCHER 
looked a little embar- 
rassed as he struggled 
to answer a reporter’s 
question in English, turn- 
ing to a colleague next to 
him for help, writes Denis 
Staunton in Berlin. 

“As you can see, I need 
some practice,” he said. 

If this week’s coalition 
negotiations between the 
Social Democrats and 
Greens are successful, Mr 
Fischer will became vice- 
chancellor and Germany’s 
first Green foreign 
minister. 

The prospect of a repre- 
sentative of a pacifist, anti- 
nuclear party shaping the 
foreign policy of Europe's 
most powerful nation is 
enough to send shivers run- 
ning down many spines in 
Washington. But if the for- 
eign ministry has to go to a 
Green, most of Germany’s 
neighbours will be pleased 
to see it allocated to Mr 
Fischer. 

At 50, this self-educated 
butcher's son and former 
taxi driver is one of Ger- 
many's most popular politi- 
cians, respected by oppo- 
nents such as Helmut Kohl 
and the former foreign min- 
ister Hans-Dletrlch 
Genscher. For many Ger- 
mans, he is the acceptable 
face of the Greens, who 
talks sense about making 
development ecologically 
sustainable and tnrning 
Germany into a more open, 
liberal society. 

The collapse of his mar- 
riage two years ago 
prompted Mr Fischer to 
undergo a personal process 
of reform, giving up alcohol 
and transforming himself 


Europe’s leftward turn is now complete 






Beneath the broad alliance, writes Martin 
Walker, are threatening differences 


T HE Social Democrat 
win in the German 
elections is part of a 
sweeping, trans- 
national shift. For the first 
■ time Europe's four leading 
countries all have left-of-ceo- 
tre governments. 

Suddenly it is no longer hol- 
low to talk of a European pub- 
lic opinion, even a European 
politics, fa France, Italy, Brit- 
ain and now Germany, the 
voters have chosen social 
democrats who may be recon- 
ciled to free market econo- 
mies but reject the societies 
they produce. 

Beyond Germany's change 
of chancellors and pol itical 
generations, beyond the pros- 
pect of London making a tri- 


angle of the Parls-Bonn axis, 
the outstanding implication 
of the German elections is 
that Europe is no longer pre- 
pared to tolerate mass 
unemployment. 

There are more than 4 mil- 
lion people out of work In 
Germany, and unemployment 
was always going to loom 
large In the election. But the 
issue was given a new edge of. 
anxiety by growing evidence 
that the brave new global 
arr w«Bwy was not the panacea 
that, free marketeers had 
promised. As Europe's main 
exporter. Germany has felt 
the impact of the global finan- 
cial downturn more keenly 
than most 

So the first place to watch. 


-if this shift to the left is to 
mean something, will be this 
weekend’s meeting of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 
and World Bank in Washing- 
ton. Britain and France are 
pressing for major reforms, 
and Germany, under new 
management, seems ready to 
: join them. 

Mr Blair and the French 
prime minister, Lionel Jo- 
spin, both demand a funda- 
mental re-ordering of the 
world's financial manage- 
ment system. The French also 
seea chance to establish a for- 
mal codominion of the dollar 
and the euro. Under Mr Kohl, 
the Germans opposed this; 
under Mr Schroder, they will 
be more sympathetic. 


There is a sub-plot to all 
this which involves Europe’s 
new spectator sport: watching 
for signs of rivalry between 
London and Paris as they woo 
the new German government. 

The French fear for the 
future of the Franco-German 
axis, the traditional locomo- 
tive of Europe. A spirited ex- 
change of articles in Le 
Monde between former 
FVench president Valerie Gis- 
card d’Estaing and Mr 
Schrdder before the election 
suggested that the Germans 
plan to include London. 

But this is complicated by 
the feet that Mr Schroder will 
not govern alone. It is not yet 
dear how far he will adapt to 
the rising vote for the Greens 
and the ex-communist PDS, 
which won significant votes 
outside its old east German 
heartland. And nobody yet 
knows whether the Social 


Democrat party leader, Oskar 
Lafontaine, a friend and ad- 
mirer of Mr Jospin, will chal- 
lenge Mr Schroder’s Anglo- 
Saxon instincts. 

Like Mr Blair, Mr Jospin 
and Bill Clinton, Mr Schrdder 
has his emotional roots in the 
psychodramas of 1968 rather 
than in the second world war 
or the anti -Communist sim- 
plicities of the early cold war. 

Mr Kohl was the last of the 
elder statesman in power; the 
last of the 1980s trio of cold 
warriors that included Mar- 
garet Thatcher and Ronald 
Reagan; the last of the Ger- 
man leaders to have personal 
memories of the Third Reich 
and its defeat. The foreign 
policy of this new govern- 
ment — which may be repre- 
sented by a Green foreign 
minister — will be important 

Germany will be a crucial 
player in the drafting of NatO'S 


new strategic doctrine, which 
will define how far the alliance 
is prepared to be the peace- 
keeper outside its usual bor- 
ders starting with Kosovo. 

Like Mr Blair, Mr Schrdder 
claims to be a reborn Atlanti- 
cist He has forgotten his 
1970s attacks on Nato and his' 
1980s support for the German 
peace movement He is now a 
committed supporter of Nato, 
and, like Mr Blair, believes in 
a free-trade zone between the 
US and the EU — something 
the French oppose. 

The real drama will Involve 
conflict between London and 
Paris and the question of 
whether their new rivalry for 
Mr Schroder’s affections can 
be submerged into a broader 
centre-left solidarity. Along 
with unemployment, soothing 
the potential Anglo-French 
tension could be Mr 
Schroder’s biggest challenge. 



from one of Germany's 
portliest politicians Into 
today's slender ascetic. He 
jogs seven miles every 
morning and wben his 
party colleagues were cele- 
brating their victory on 
Sunday with sparkling 
wine, he stack to water. 

Now he wants to reform 
the Greens, replacing the 
present loose confederation 
of regional parties with a 
national party structure. 
His changes are aimed at 
making the party more effi- 
cient and protecting the 
leadership from grass-roots 
ambushes while broaden- 
ing its appeal. 

As the man responsible 
for much of the Greens* 
success in recent years, Mr 
Fischer was frustrated ear- 
lier this year when a 12 per 
cent popularity rating was 
cut in half overnight after a 
party conference in Magde- 
burg. Delegates insisted on 
including in their election 
manifesto proposals to tri- 
ple the price of petrol 
within 10 years, to halve 
the number of soldiers in 
the Bundeswehr and to dis- 
solve Nato. 


If Mr Fischer becomes 
foreign minister he can ex- 
pect further clashes with 
the membership over Nato. 
disarmament. human 
rights and the arms trade. 
His strength in negotia- 
tions with his own party 
lies in the fact that he is in- 
dispensable and his depar- 
ture from politics would 
spell the end of the Green 
experiment with power. 

But, although he is a real- 
ist. he remains attached to 
his ideological roots and 
can be depended on to de- 
fend fundamental Green 

principles. He may even 
succeed In devising an ethi- 
cal foreign policy encourag- 
ing European Union mem- 
ber states to share 
resources with poorer 
countries in tbe southern 
hemisphere. His first test 
will come wbeu Germany 
takes over the £D presi- 
dency In January 1999. 

Dynamic leadership will 
set the course for tbe EU in 
the post-Kohl era and deter- 
mine whether the centre- 
left promise to bring 
Europe closer to its citizens 
can be realised. 
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I S there no escape from 
controversial elections? 
The moment Labour fin- 
ishes with the NEC, trouble 
strikes elections to the 
board of the National Trust 
In September. Horse and 
Hound magazine named the 
banker Henry Keswick, one 
of our wealthiest coves, as 
leader of FONT (Friends of 
the National Trust), a pro- 
bunting lobby trying to 
seize back control of the NT 
from those ghastly, Guard- 
ian reading pinkos. Indeed, 
Henry headed an eight 
strong slate of candidates 
seeking election purely in 
order to reverse the NT’s 
ban on hunting. However, 
when the list of candidates 
was published last week, 
dear old Henry had van- 
ished! He is still standing, 
we gather, but as an Inde- 
pendent. Whether this has 
anything to do with a se- 
quence of vitriolic anti-NT 
pieces run in the Daily Tele- 
graph, of which he is a di- 
rector, no one can say. But if 
Henry has fallen out with 

his chums (the showjumper 
Lucinda Green among 
them), what a shame. Kill- 
ing deer is all very well, but 
where's the fun If your pals 
aren’t there to smear yon , 

with the blood? Poor show. 


I AM Intrigued to learn of 
a dreu l a tton-b uildliig iiil- 
dative at the Indepen- 
dent. The company has ap- 
pointed 20 students, at 
universities nationwide, as 
“campus representatives”. 

A group were spotted being 
briefed at Canary Wharf last 
week, and while their exact 
duties remain unclear, they 
seem certain to include nip- 
ping into the JCR shop to 
reorganise the stock, hiding 
the Guardian and Observer | 
beneath piles oflndepen- : 

dents and IoSs. In what can I 
only be called a tough no- I 
nonsense counterstrike, the 
Diary seeks agents of its own 
to creep Into the shops and 
reverse this wickedness — 
not of course from students 
(no one under 25 Is to read 
this column without a note 
from parents or legal guard- 
ians) —but among residents 
of old people's homes. 


C oncern mounts for 
a Downing Street 
member of staff with 
an unsavoury past in porno- 
graphic prose. With three 
Number 10 employees dfe- 
missed last week for down- 
loading racy pictures I 
shudder to imagine what 
fate might befall this poor 
fellow when Alastair Camp- 
bell discovers the titillating 
muck he used to write. 


A lastair wm no 

doubt be forgiven for 
appearing at the 
Labour party conference 
yesterday without the regu- 
lation Somerficld-spon- 
sered “doglead.” More sur- 
prising. however, is the first 
ministerial delegate to 
sport one of the GMB 
union’s alternative, red 
tags— Adam Ingram, the 
Northern Ireland minster. 
Thank God he will only 
have to answer to Labour’s 
new general secretary, Mar- 
garet McDonagh, so loved 
throughout the party for 
her sense of humour. (Only 
this week. In a witty display 
of self-parody, she warned 
delegates against discard- 
ing their SomerQeld tags.) 


T HE postbag for our 
Spot the Stain compe- 
tition bulges. Thanks 
to all who have entered so 
far. The Monica dress is 
now with my friend Michael 
Winner, who has marked It 
(with a pin) and placed it in 
his safe. For anyone who 
missed It, here is the photo- 



graph again. All you have to 
do is put a cross on it (on it, 
please, and noton my col- 
league Simon Bowers’s fore- 
head: you know who you 
are) and pop It in the post. 
Closing date: noon on Mon- 
day, October 5 



With a little imagination Jack Straw 

could fixtwo tricky issues atastroke 


Yobs ahead. 


Blair reaches the apotheosis of his 
communitarian incrementalism 



N OBODY in Blackpool 
knows much about Ger- 
hard Schrbder, and 
Tony Blair is among the com- 
pany of the uninformed. This 
did not prevent the new Ger- 
man Chancellor becoming the 
hero of the first day of the 
Labour Party conference. His 
triumph was- perfectly timed 
for the offshore outpost of, 
European social democracy, it 
could be made Into a presenta- 
tional triumph, seized on by 
Gordon Brown, at an event 
that is no thing if not presenta- 
tionaLlvlr Blair is ecstatically 
delighted. It completes his nap- 
hand for the Third Way, of 
which the British leader is 
now the prime spokesman 
among world leaders, his 
recent Fabian pamphlet on the 
subject already in demand. I 
was told by his people, in no 
fewer than 40 countries. Of all 
the exponents of this murky 
concept, however, Herr 
SchrOder is the least likely to 
be able to shed a clarifying 
light upon it 

Sure, he’s a social democrat 
Within the narrow tolerances 
of such terms, he’s a mgn of 
the left not the right, and that 
is the basis of his party’s sup- 
port He joins Lionel Jospm 
and Romano Prodi, and a con- 
stellation of lesser leaders ex- 
tending almost everywhere ex- 
cept Spain, who indisputably 
control the politics of Europe, 
and with whom Blair expects 
to maintain uniformly frater- 
nal relations. But then, one of 
Blair’s most ptnwihig personal 
connections has been with the 
only significant hold-out 
against this trend, Sefior Az- 
nar In Madrid. These bondings 
are as much generational as 
ideological. Schrbder has 
joined the dub of new men, 
where all good centrists wel- 
come the final name on the 
roster of pragmatic modernity, 
from the most important 
country in Europe. 


How SchrOder will now per- 
form is a mystery. Apart from 
the uncertain shaking-down of 
any new coalition, there’s the 
matter of his l«ek of commi t. 
meats . He made hardly a 
single promise that can be 
held against him when be fobs 
to deliver. He wants to bring 
more jobs, heal the rifts with 
the east, continue the modern- 
isation of Germany at a foster 
pace than Helmut Kohl at- 
tempted- This was all pain- 
lessly acceptable. But there 
are no deadlines for the reduc- 
tion of school class-sizes or the 
Improvement of the crime- 
rate. The pocket promise-card 
the SPD copied from New 
Labour contains six bullet- 
points of waffle. From a Blair 
perspective, their man looks 
like the radical In this Third 
Way triad, while Jospin is the 
learned professor. Gerhard 
SchrOder, with bis rootless 
ideas and his four wives, looks 
more like the chancer. 

Non e theless, they think he 
win change the dynamics, and 
they are probably right A pro- 
gressive rather than a conser- 
vative perspective is brought 
to the awesome task of rescu- 
ing world capitalism from In- 
cipient breakdown. A very 
heavy responsibility. For Brit- 
ain a new diplomatic chal- 
lenge presents itself, with a 
Chancellor avowedly commit- 
ted, so he once said, to qualify- 
ing (extending? enriching?) 
Franco-German hegemony to. 
Europe with a stronger input 
from London. How Paris seeks 
to preempt this historic shift, 
often mooted but never sus- 
tained, will be one of the 
choicer spectacles of the next 
year, if the opening is offered 
and Blair dares to seize it For 
Blair himself, the prospect of 
doing progressive business 
with the two men most impor- 
tant to him, let alone his friend 
across the Atlantic, is an apo- 
theosis of the communitarian. 


incrementalism he believes 
the people now want from po- 
litical leaders everywhere. 

Yet this isn’t the only model 
of leadership, and Helmut 
Kohl, even as he departs, asks 
a question about it Kohl often 
seemed a boring leader. For 
many years he had no particle 
of charisma*- There was some- 
thing ineffably clerk-like 
about as untele visual a figure 
as ever made it to the top. He 
was the man the focus-groups 
would have rejected on sight 
As a measure of achievement, 
the lowest c ommon denomina- 
tor was not available to him 
and he did no seek to satisfy it. 

Instead, he embarked on two 
great projects that were car- 
ried entirely by his boldness. 
Reunifying Germany de- 
pended on his visionary 
relationships, especially with 
Gorbachev, and was opposed 
by the obtuseness of Margaret 
Thatcher In our shameful 
name. Germans, too, regarded 
unity with caution. Emotion 
dragged them one way, hard- 
headedness the other, yet their 
leader had developed suffi- 
ciently massive authority to 1 
drag them In the historic di- 
rection they did not at first 
want to go. His donation of the * 1 
D-mark one-for-one to East 
Germany Is still disputed, and 
the cost of east to west was 
stratospheric. But no one now 
doubts t hat . In the hour that 
counted. Kohl was right and 
his courage was exemplary. 


E qually to his credit is 
the euro, the monetary 
project be drove forward 
as the natural reinforcer both 
of the ning te market and of the 
very idea of a European 
Union. Without Kohl It would 
not have happened. The Euro- 
peans would never have 
settled their doubts, the Ger- 
mans would never have 
ditched the mark. This, too, 
was a case of the leader con- 


sulting his own judgment ««d 
instinct, before going out to 
persuade a reluctant public 
that he was right When he 
began, no opinion pall on 
earth would have given a 
chance to either of his pro- 
jects. When he went; both 

wbtb fn mrtingnlshflhly real. 

Is such a style anathema. to 
Third Way politics? Mist 
Blairism, not to mention 
SchrOderism, exist in a world 
of differences that are split 
and opinion polls appeased? 
Mr Blair would point, with 
some justice, to the risks he 
took with the Labour Party, 
now yielding this year's effi- 
cient and rabble-free confer- 
ence, as evidence that .he 
hasn't sought easy popularity. 
Yet his most recent interview 
focussed time and again on the 
state of opinion — “thatisdefi- 
nifiely the way the world is go- 
ing... 1 ", “there's a long-term 
trend away from higher per- 
sonal tax..." — rathe' than 
the need to change it, as the 
rationale for his unadventur- 
ous positioning on several 
subjects. 

If Kohl bad been elected for. 
a tiftTi term, toet might have 
fatally wounded the Third 
Way. But Schroder displaced 
him by avoiding the expres- 
sion of any meaningful convic- 
tions at all. It was a victory for 
mood, and the desire for 
Chang e — as long an nn change 
looked like a threat to anyone.. 
This was quite like the basis 
on which Blair secured his 
great victory in May 1997, only 
to transcend it by more mean- 
ingful change than most 
people expected. The question, 
though, remains, and wfil ulti- 
mately matter more than the 
congeries erf social democratic 
togetherness Inaugurated at 
the weekend, it has its most 
urgent bearing on the matter 
of Europe. Will Tsoy Blair, the 
presumptive leader, ever rise 
to emulating Helmut Kohl? 


Now there’s more dissent in the National Executive Committee, will Blair’s tame MPs also stop being such puppets? 


Cutting the strings 


Andrew Roth 


T HIS week’s surprise 
NEC election results 
have introduced the 
possibility of dissent 
among Labonr activists. 
But what of the android 
lump paralysing debate 
among the MPs? That an- 
droid label stuck to 150 
Helen Brin ton-style super- 
loyal Blalrites among the 
243 new Labour MPs 
elected In May 1997. be- 
cause their idea of a prob- 
ing question was “Isn’t the 
Government wonderful for 
reversing is years of Tory 
misrule?” Veteran Labour 
MPs chorus: “Aren’t they 

awful?” 

Their super-loyalty was 
understandable. Many for- 
mer teachers, lawyers and 
social workers hoping to 
make a career in politics 
felt they owed their seats to 
Tony Blair’s empathy with 
Middle England, Gordon 


i Brown’s promises of no tax 
hikes, Mfflbank’s rebuttal 
computer and the spin 
doctors. 

And Labour leaders have 
made loyalty pay. When 
Peter Haln showed he was 

I willing to bend the knee he 
was made a Welsh minis- 
ter, while his equally-tal- 
ented left-Keynesian fel- 
low-rebel, Roger Berry, 
was fobbed off with a place 
on a select committee. 
When it came to chairing 
the foreign affairs select 
committee, the best quali- 
fied was Independent- 
minded Ted Rowlands, able 
former Foreign Office min- 
ister. But the post went to 
more loyal Donald 
Anderson. 

Once-abrasive Margaret 
Hodge was promoted a min- 
ister, having continued to 
show herself a loyal mod- 
erniser, no longer council 
leader of Islington’s “loony ; 
left”. Charles Clarke, Neil 
Kinn ode’s capable former ! 


chief of staff, made the min- 
isterial grade after a Ma- 
chiavellian gesture. He 
wrote to Harriet Harman 
telling her he loathed her 
cuts in single parent bene- 
fits. But then he loyally 
voted for them. Labour 

Whips had to go out and get 


Economic threats 
may now change 
new Labour MPs* 
loyalty calculations 


drunk when they realised 
how successfully they had 
exploited the new loyalism. 
Only 14 of the 47 votes 
against the cats came from 
the new MPa. 

The rebels among new 
MPs then, and against uni- 
versity fees in June, came 
only from two sources: the 
classic hard left like the 


mother and son Cryers, and 
the over-558 — elderly vet - 1 
erans who unexpectedly . 
won seats on the 1997! 
Labour floodtide and had 1 
no career expectations. - I 
However, economic i 
threats may now change ! 
the new MPs’ loyalty ealen- 1 

lations. Scores of them nar- 
rowly won part-rural seats, 
where farm incomes have 
halved and are still drop- 
ping, mainly from the in- 
herited BSE crisis. Peter 
Bradley, who helped expose 
Shirley Porter’s shenani- 
gans when deputy Labour 
group leader on Westmin- 
ster Council, now has a 
tougher job as new MP for 
the Wrekin, redrawn as a 
part-rural “Tory mar- 
ginal”, he won by 3,000 
votes. As chairman of the 
new 80-strong Rural Group 
of MPs, he is trying to keep 
the Tories from recaptur- 
ing farmers on the issue of 
hunting. He has cam- 
paigned for a Ministry of 


Rural Affairs and better 
rural transport. He 
■squeezed £150m out of Gor- 
don Brown to subsidise 
rural buses. But he is up 
against cut-backs on subsi- 
dies to farmers. Many of 
them fear bankruptcy. 

A si m Oa r crisis faces for- 


mer coal mining areas, vir- 
tually crashed by the Con- 
servative’s energy privatisa- 
tion. New industries ea sed 

some of the worst of lost 
jobs, helped by EU regional 
aid funds. Barnsley, for- 
merly NUM headquarters, 
lost 14 pits and 20,000 well- 



ployment With no global war 

thr eatening . Jack Straw’s prob- 
lem seems intractable. 

However one solutio n mi g h t 
simultaneously solve another 
tricky policy issue. The bunt- 
ing season is imminent, as 
Roger Scruton’s On Hunting, 
published last week reminds 
us. It will reawaken embarrass- 
ing disagreements for a gowerx* 

rue ut trapped between two lr- 
reoancflaMe views. On one side 

are those who believe In the 


J ACK Straw has a prob- 
lem. Try as he might to 
offer new initiatives to 
deal wifo problem families and 

delinquents, some refuse all 

afferecftedemptiomSoatthls 

week’s conference, if advanced 
leaks are correct, gnmndwotk 
wffi be laid for two new policies: 
one soft, the other hard. One 
proper to support families 

with “peracaaal carers”, upgrad- 
ing registrars to advise cm mar- 
1M COUnted fog. Dam tog CPre- 

rrtfYniftqgnrifamny rfrc praiCThf t- 

ities. Adolescents on sink 
estates will be given mentors. 
The other is increasing the 
number of zero tolerance zones, 
an attempt to make Straw's 
toughoncrime stance a reality 
by craning down hard an crimi- 
nals, vandals and the anti- 
social - 

Thgte mi ght Bflwn mntradto - 

toiy but they are part of a very 
British attitude towards the 
disorderly pom. The aim is to 
drive a wedge between those 
who are prepared to be helped 

nnH danggOUS rpufihnim 

beyond file reach ofmiddle 
class help; the deserving and 
undeserving poor. This govran- 
mentiseverfbltaSpreocxn- ^ 
pied with ‘the jmflsocEal yob as 
the Tories Jffew labour wants 

to teafh them 

returning them to the fold of 
shared vrflnes. But if that fails, 
then thayT blowup the estates 
they live an. 

When proposals for dealing 
with "sink estates” first 
emerged I wondered whether, 
as a tidy conclusion to the busi- 
ness, tlM Government was pro- 
posing to blow up the inhabit- 

ants as well For we live with a 
persistent rhetoric which de- 
nies the humanity of such 
people. Tabloids berate 
“drunken neanderthals”, thugs 
withnosenseofmcrality.Me- 
lanie Phillips, typically, talks of 
“social degradation, of wide- 
spread neglert erf chddreriby 
both men and wonffin, of a star- 
tling absence erf the most primi- 
tive Instincts erf care aiidmir- 
ture, of young max fathering 
hahlpg inrii SCTTip ' PWtoly " 

Sudi views have an honour- 

phy> t radition. Th gtote Wh r**n- 
tury was a periodlike ours of 

great instability and change. 
Conditions were dire for the ur- 
ban poor. Contemporaries de- 
scribed enfeebled men lying in 
drink-induced stupors or gath- 
ering to terrifying mobs. These 
antisocial elements were seen 
as “degenerates”, their prob- 
lems created by tbefr own phys- 
ical and moral deficiencies, not 
by structural underemploy- 
ment The agreed so ’ t ition was 
to weed out those who rejected 
reformers* help and wo f mr w wtv 

igration orsterflisation, leaving 
the respectable poor. The first 
world war changed pvpry t’htng - 
soldiers were needed and, after 


mystiral right to hunt arri kill 


ready shown It intends to pJa- 
rate tfrlft rrgis t-itTwH-y even if it 


the majority of their members. 
But the animal welfare lobby Is 
just as vociferous. And ifthey 
cant tolerate a mink In a cage, 

bow long will they endure sav- 


My modest proposal Is for a 
third way, allowing the hunting 
lobby to enjoy their sport wifb- 

out offending the equally potent 

animal welfare lobby. Instead 
of hmobent animals, the hunt- 
ers could pursue the sub-hu- 
mans who stubbornly refbse 
j the Government's offers of 
redemption. This proposal ap- 
peases aR Innocent animals 
are replaced by guilty prey. The 
prohuntingtobby would have 
oTI pn rrrtemBntthpy rialm 

drag-hunting lacks. To chase 
subhuman prey across their 
sink estates would certainly 
add frisson and give the 
prey a sporting chance. After 
all, they already know how to 
escape the police. It would also 
be mere cost-effective than 
blowing up fbelr estates, tbs 
urban equivalent of gassing 
badgers: 

The prey wotadhft actually 
be ripped apart by dogs. But 
what more dramatic and im- 
pressive way to “name and 
shame” these yobs? The social 
hwnpff Is wnnln ti» juimanat. 

The process would warn those 
Incorrigible single mothers to. 
avoid yobs, breaking the vi- 
cious circle whseby crime 
breeds crime, instead, these 
women couM offer themselves 


Zero tolerance 
zones will come 
down harder on 
the antisocial 


to the many middle class men 
who already raise several fam- 
fifpq si nudtaneouriy w itho ut 


afford it 

Above all this process would 
be good for the prey themselves 

and might pypn gain thwrftw. 

sent FUr along wHfc their im- 
morality andolminality, com- 
mentaiors always notice their 
nn healthiness. Yobs are obese. 
They are coucfa potato children 
afew years on, slobbish and 
iodtdent An American com- 
pany has just announced the 
introduction of “fat camps” 
here to cope with increasingly 
obese (idldren. It's already 
flooded with enquiries. Shame 
afbexng fat far outweighs 
shame cf a criminal record. 
Why bother? If we can't recog- 
nise shared humanity, just let 
the hounds out af ter them. 


paid mining jobs almost 
overnight. Jeff who 

owed his 1996 Barnsley East 
by-election victory to his en- 
ergy as leader of the local 
counc il an d the Barnsley 
Regeneration Forum, nowa- 
days warns the Government 
that foe next tranche of EU 
regional aid will bypass 
even Britain’s worst-hit 
areas. 

Th«« la a new wave of 
north-eastern industrial 
shut-downs. Tony Blair has 
panted everyone to play 
down the c losure of Fujitsu 
to Ws own constituency. He 
imows that any special help 1 
chaUmiges the tight-money. 
globally competitive policy 

,, oww monetarist 
Chancellor. 

new MPs with major- 
ities smaller than Blair’s 
25,000 are edging toward 
Pcmp-priming methods to 
save constituents’ jobs — 
and their own, Blair’s pud- 
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Germans opt 
for coalition 

It’s a necessary change 

THREE cheers for Germany. It- has forth- 
rightly declared itself ready for a period of 
rule by the centre-left. In these difficult 
times, the last thing Germany and Europe 
needed was a muddled coalition of die two 
main parties, a coalition which would have 
tended to inaction and pas sivity in domes- 
tic. European, and foreign affairs. That can 
now almost certainly be ruled out Psepholo- 
gists working on the results suggest tenta- 
tively that half of those who voted for the 
SPD actually had a grand coalition in mind 
But the other half, with the Greens, would 
still constitute a plurality. Broadly speak- 
ing, Germans have voted for Red-Green, and 
as Gerhard Schrfider made clear yesterday, 
Red-Green is what he will s tr i v e to give 
them. Apart from the unification election, of 
1990, held under special circumstances, you 
have to go back to the 1972 election that 
brought Willy Brandt to power to find a 
comparable shift in political mood. 

The link between these elections is that i 
OstpalMk was central to all three. It helped i 
win the 1972 election for Brandt when 
Germans felt there had to be a way out of 
the worst rigours and confrontations of the 
Cold War. It won the 1990 election for 
Helmut Kohl when the nation was both 
awed by and grateful for his success in 
gathering in the eastern part of the country. 
And it helped lose the 1998 election for the 
same leader when his barking ha Hr to that 
achievement, and to the pushing throu gh of 
monetary union which followed it, foiled to 


appeal to votes. They were looking at 
filling employment and job insecurity, and 
sensing that Germany and Europe have new , 
problems before th em. Modem elections 
notoriously after less and less in the way of ' 
detailed policy, so it is not surprising that 
Germans may understand better what they 
have voted against this week than what they 
have voted for. They voted against Kohl 
because of bis age and because the formulas 
he offered seem ed outworn. 

But the SPD policy programme published 
during the campaign offers limited guidance 
on critical matters. TO say, as Schrdder did 
in his first press conference after the 
results, that his first priority would be jobs 
is to say very little. How to strike a balance 
between German industry’s demands for 
lower social costs and the powerful sense of 
entitlement shared in different ways by 
Germans in both the western and eastern 
parts of the country? How to solve the 
Special problems of the eastern region? How 
to bring some green ideas into national 
politics without en ra gin g ordinary ci tizens? 
How to maintain Germany’s role in Europe 
when economic exigencies have already 
forced changes in the country’s altitude to 
its EU contributions, to EU expansion, and 
to relations with countries tike Turkey? 
These are some of the questions, of course, 
that are going to be argued out in the 
coalition negotiations that begin formally 
this Friday. 

During these talks, the SPD will be negoti- 
ating with the Greens, but both parties will 
also be negotiating with the mselv es. In a 
grand coalition led by the SPD, Oskar 
Lafontaine would have been counterbal- 
anced by weighty CDU men. In a Red-Green 
coalition he win be a powerful left-wing 
influence on policy. Joschka Fischer, the 
Green leader, who may weQ become foreign 
minister, win be another powerful figure. 


‘My cancer scar is 
unnoticeable, even in a 
swimsuit; and I am alive’ 

Harriet Naden, Letters 


Schroder will not have over such a govern- 
ment the dominance that Kohl enjoyed over 
his, and that is another development in 
Germany which should be welcome. Kohl’s 
predominance was both natural, in that it 
was the consequence of achievment and 
hard work, and unnatural, in that it stifled 
the diversity a major party must maintain. 
That time, with its disadvantages and ad- 
vantages, is over a necessary change for 
both Germany and Europe. 

Brown’s way 

Short-term pain, long-term gain 

GORDON BROWN is an iron chancellor not ! 
just because he pursues a tight fiscal policy 
but also because of the way he resists the 
clamour for change among Labour loyalists. 
At Blackpool yesterday he dismissed ap- 
peals to attack unemployment more on the 
grounds that short-term pain was inevitable 
in order to achieve the goal of eliminating 
stop-go policies. He couldn’t do anything 
about pay restraint in the public sector 
because that might risk a return to the days 
of boom and bust He acknowledged the 
concern of industry representatives like the 
British Chamber of Commerce (which 
called yesterday for lower interest rates) but 
he had to avoid the boom and bust mental- 
ity that was the real threat to business. 

Mr Brown said he wouldn't sacrifice his 
iron prudence for today's standing ovations 
— a promise which might have come eerily 
true had Tony Blair not led delegates in a 
short polite ‘stander’. Which was more than 
Peter Mandelson, the fresher Trade Secre- 
tary, got after delivering a courteously 
received speech — parts of which would 
have tripped easily off the tongue of a 
Conservative trade secretary. Yesterdays 


I real applause was reserved for union lead- 
ers petitioning for more spending and resis- 
tance to the privatisation of the Post Office. 

But behind the rituals of the party confer- 
ence is a serious strategy in which Mr 
Brown's macroeconomic stability could pro- 
vide the right backdrop for Mr Mandelson’s 
plans to sprout entrepreneurs, turn inven- 
tions into profits and improve the country’s 
skills base. When he espoused the digital 
revolution he sounded like Harold Wilson in 
his speech to conference over 30 years ago 
promising to apply the “white heat" of new 
technology. At present Mr Mandelson ’s 
plans are words. Hie has a better chance 
than his predecessors to turn them into 
deeds since he is the first trade secretary for 
ages to have the ear of Number 10 (a fact 
welcomed by his new department). 

A more urgent question is whether the 
economy will sink into “stop” before the 
Chancellor has had time to change the long- 
term. As the crisis from East Asia travels 
around the world like a financial version of 
Hurricane Georges, the danger of a deeper 
recession draws nearer. But at least the 
Chancellor has something in reserve. The 
sharp increases in spending on health and 
education don’t actually start until April. 
They were conceived as part of the long- 
term plan. Now they are looking like a 
much-needed insurance policy against the 
dangers of premature recession. 


Mensirs 

They baffle brains 


TO KNOW that Sir Clive Sinclair is a 
leading light of British Mensa is to know 
everything and nothing. Being brainy, in 
Mensa terms, doesn't make you sensible, 
attractive or incapable of designing a disas- 


ter on three wheels. Equally, the example of 
Sir Clive shows there is no handy read- 
across from mental agility to creativity. 
Bright people may be creative (Sir Clive 
certainly is), they may be good-looking 
(Carol Vorderman is also in Mensa); they 
may be ugly and boring. It shouldn't there- 
fore be surprising that Mensa is as subject 
as any other voluntary organisation to 
factionalism. It has recently crumbled from 
a male-dominated oligarchy into a kind of 
squabbling anarchy. 

The trouble with Mensa is that it never 
did much more than allow people who 
passed its tests to sit around and congratu- 
late themselves. It suffered, too, by associa- 
tion when 11-Plus founder Sir Cyril Burt’s 
mental testing was challenged. Lately 
Mensa has been struggling to re-invent itself 
as a modem organisation, meaning one 
which a dmi ts women. (As with the Maryle- 
bone Cricket Club the obvious question is 
begged: why on earth do clever women want 
to have anything to do with such a leaden 
outfit?) The resignation of a popular former 
chair, Julie Baxter, complaining of dull 
misogyny, suggests it has not yet succeeded. 

Some took Mensa at its self-estimation 
because it traded on the suggestion that 
ability to complete a certain kind of mental 
test says something about capacity to think 
and do in the real world. Blit if eugenicist 
and neo-Darwinian ideas fed the Mensa 
mind, the delay in admitting women sug- 
gested old Mensa men were none too keen to 
pool their genes. Perhaps the embarrass- 
ment in which it finds itself — and good 
luck to Julie Baxter in her efforts to found a 
rival, organisation — will prove the obvious 
point Of the qualities that make for attrac- 
tive. functional people, intelligence (not to 
be conflised with test-doing) is only one 
among several necessary' attributes. They 
don't show up in pen and paper tests, either. 


Letters to the Editor 


Hurricane hits 
Labour Party 


The right cost for drags 


jve ~T£lM/^q MY 

WlF£7TWTlH AT7ME MCC . 


Survivors offer hope for 
breast cancer sufferers 


I member but do not get to 
meetings these days. I appre- 
ciated toe opportunity to vote 
for toe NEC by telephone. I 
voted mostly for what are 
being reported as left-wing 

win iii riaifls niiri am reassured 
that most other members dld 
so as wall (Labour left humili- 
ates leadership, September 
28). I made my choice not on 
toe basis of whether a candi- 
date was known as left, centre 
or right-wing, but whether 
their addresses were tangible 
statements of what needs to be 
done. I did not find these par- 
ticularly radical but they con- 
trasted with toe candidates 
whose addresses had little or 
no substance, many of whom 
were rightly not elected. 

Tim Blackman. 

Oxford. 

THE only line missing from 
I your coverage was “It’s toe 
Guardian wot won it”. 

Denise Vickery- 

BlackpooL 

S T KITTS — small island in 
toe Caribbean: 85 per cent 
of homes damaged and over 50 
per cent of the sugar crop de- 
stroyed. Dominican Republic. 
Haiti and Puerto Rico lose 
many lives and have their 
economies wiped out, but 
tardy a mention ofHurricane 
Georges. Now Georges is af- 
fecting Florida and suddenly 
toe hurricane is headline 
news (Southern US faces hur- 
ricane havoc, September 28). 
Judith Stober. 

Shepton Mallet, Somerset 

K I OW a whole bunch of new 
I M buzz-words have entered 
the dictionary, does it mean 
vegetable and comfortable 
will be deleted since they are 
now pronounced vogtahle as 
in TV cookery, or is it cukry, 
programmes, and as comffcabie 
as In furntureadvtsments? 
Peter O'NeilL 

Greenford Middx. 


J OE Collier criticises the 
“secrecy” aftoephanmt- 
ceutical price Regulation 
Scheme, under which profits 

nf rnmpflnies sell inp medi- 
cines to the NHS — and hence 
prices — are controlled (Drug 
pushers, September 24). 

Whatever toe merits and 
the demerits of the PERS, it is 
not secret The foil text of toe 
agreement includes a detailed 
account of how profit is calcu- 
lated. The text is publicly 
available; we can also provide 
a condensed version. 

Companies also publish in- 
dependently audited accounts 
for public inspection. As with 
any other commercial con- 
cerns, the full details of exact- 
ly bow an Individual compa- 
ny's accounts are dra wn up to 
arrive at a pricing structure 
commercially ennfi . 
dentiaL The principles of how 
pharmaceutical profits are 
calculated are open to scru- 
tiny in a way few other 
businesses can emulate. Nor 
are the profit targets as “gen- 
erous” as Dr Collier believes 
— they are set at between 17 
and 21 per cent return on capi- 


Right channels 

WOU refer to an as y et unfln- 

I ished and unpublished 
report of toe financial legisla- 
tom and regulatory systems of 
toe Crown Dependencies of 
Jersey, Guernsey and toe Isle 
of Man, commissioned by toe 
Home Secretary (BfiLions hid- 
den offshore, September 29). 

The Jersey Authorities be- 
lieve that, when published, toe 
report will be fair, more accu- 
rate and present a far better 
picture than that portrayed by 
the Guardian. 

Your headline suggests that 
toe report may comment on 
tax harmonisation, in feet toe 
terms of reference of toe 
review do not extend to tax 
matters other than tax crime. 


tab reflecting the average 
return of other industries. ‘ 

Dr Collier also claims that 
companies have worked to en- 
gender a culture that drugs 
are the answer to Alness -I can- 
not disagree with him. Mod- 
ern medicines are a very cost-, 
effective way of treating 
Alness. The average cost of a 
medicine to the NHS Is £8.67, 
while a week’s stay in hospital 
Is about £bl00, excluding 
treatment costs. 

I am completely baffled by 
Dr Collier’s assertion that for 
years pharmaceutical compa- 
nies "were left to determine 
UK prescribing practice". , 

Prescribing practice is deter- 
mined by those in a best posi- 
tion to judge what treatment la 

most suitable for individual 
patients — doctors. 

Michael Bailey . 

President, 

Association of toe British 
Pharmaceutical Industry. 

I OE Collier rejoices at the 
U demise of thePPRS but was 
the final secret farewell gift to 
drug companies toe directive 
making it illegal to sell aspi- 


We have no reason to be- 
lieve that it will contain any 

than, perhaps, on toe need for 
those measures already in- 
cluded in the forthcoming All 
Crimes Money Laundering 
Law, which has been in draft 
for many months and is ex- 
pected to be approved by toe 

Island 's parlia men t in the 
next few weeks. 

We would also expect the 
report to confirm that Jersey 
ig fytmml Had to maintaining a 
clean industry, firmly set 
aga inst tax crime and to refer 
to Hip constant efforts to im- 
prove already high standards 
of regulation. 

Senator Frank Walker. 
President, Finance and 
Economics Committee, 

States of Jersey. 


rln in bottles of 100 any more? 
Earlier this year, a bottle of 
aspirin cost around £1 per 100. 
Now all chemists must sell 
boxes of aspirin at toe new 
price of 80p for 32, a price in- 
crease of 300 per cent I was 
told it was to prevent suicidal 
people from buying in bulk to 
bump themselves 
Aspirin works with arthri- 
tis and Is recommended to pre- 
vent strokes. The majority of 
people who take it for these 
reasons are pensioners. The 
elderly, often the poorest in 
toe community, are shoulder- 
ing toe burden. 

M Wilde. 

Surbiton, Surrey. 

G OVERNMENT sources 
put toe Viagra bin at £1 
billion whereas toe drug com- 
pany puts it at £50 nuDlon. 
Would the solution be for the 
company to supply all the drug 
needed for a fixed payment of 
£50 million? We m ig h t then be : 
treated to the sight of drug ... , 
reps trying to influence doc- 
tors to underprescribe. j 

KSoftley. i 

Harpenden, Herts. 


Style police 

TO your witty Labour 98 
I sponsorship cartoon by 
Martin Rowson (September 
28), we can presumably add 
“The Guardian — sponsored 
by Emporio Armani"? 

Simon Whitaker. 

Cardiff 

I PAY three times as much for 
the G uardian Inter national as 
I would for the Guardian, and 
get around half as much news. 
But on Monday, over six of toe 
12 pages in the main section 
were Armani adverts. Gratu- 
itous publicity in the Diary I 
can take, but don't you think 
this oversteps the mark? 

Peter Mapleston. 

Colazza, Italy. 




Lib Dems waste their best chance 


Democrat MPs (Matthew 
Taylor and Don Foster are ex- 
ceptions) have ignored many 
hugely relevant manifesto 
commitments in Parliament 
and public fixun taxing pollut- 
ers to generating badly 
needed jobs and improving the 
lives of millions of poor people 
through energy conservation, 
public transport and waste 
minimisation schemes. 

If proportional representa- 
tion en vi ronmentally 
conscious voters wlE not sup- 
port a party that has turned ite 
back on the green agenda. IfPR 
is denied, the Lib Dems will 

have thrown away their best 
chanc e tn b uild a credible and 
distinctive alternative to 
Labour and the Tories. 

Charles Secrett 
Director, 

Friends of the Earth. 


But such research must in- 
vestigate possible interactions 
between CS spray and the psy- 
chiatric drugs taken by many 
people with mental health 
problems. These potentially 
disastrous Interactions 
should be researched in lab- 
oratories, not on people in 
mental distress on toe streets 
or In their homes. 

Jenny Williuot- 
Policy Officer, Mind. 


I identity crisis suffered by 
the Liberal Democrats are for 
more serious than those 
sketched by your leader 
(September 25). 

Since the election. Paddy 
Ashdown and his strategists 
have focused almost exclu- 
sively on education, health 
and constitutional reform in 
their parliamentary perfor- 
mances and public appeals. 

Although these are long- 
standing Liberal Democrat 
priorities. Labour is now bet- 
ter known and supported for 
these policies. Paradoxically, 
toe leadership has jettisoned 
the one policy area where the 
Liberal Democrats remained 
firmly ah e a d of Labour: the 
environment 

For 18 months, Mr Ashdown 
and the majority of Liberal 


CS research 


I N view of the dramatic in- 
crease in use of CS spray by 
the police over past the two 
years. Mind is pleased that toe 
Department of Health has or- 
dered research Into toe likely 
medical and health effects 
upon people sprayed with CS 
(Police CS spray to be safety- 
tested, September 25). 


I GLIA Darling’s article 
ij (Scars and bras, G2, 
September 28) about breast 
cancer was refreshing in that 
she admits she hated her large 
breasts, and eventually had 
her healthy breast removed to 
match her mastectomy. 

Her experience illustrates 
the enormous difference In ap- 
proach by different hospitals. 
One woman I know has been 
given a prophylactic double 
mastectomy to healthy breasts 
because she was considered to 
be at risk. 

The article does, however, 
give the impression that all 
breast cancer patients have to 
have mastectomies. Many 
women nowadays (including 
myself) have lumpectomies, 
which leaves toe outline more 
or less Intact Oddly enough, 
toe effect of this has been to 
make me less self-conscious 
about my size and I have 
started buying fashionable fit- 
ted tops — I am over 60. 
Margaret Kelly. 

King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 


I ULLA Darling's article was 
Unot about breast cancer, it 
was about coping with a mas- 
tectomy. Unfortunately be- 
cause of toe context the over- 
whelming impression was 
that breast cancer equals mas- 
tectomy. This is not the case. 
Treatment for breast cancer 
varies depending on, among 
other things, toe type and size 
of the tumour. 

My cancer was treated first 
by a lumpectomy and removal 
of the lymph nodes. Then by 
chemotherapy and radiother- 
apy. My scar is unnoticeable, 
even in a swimsuit I did not 
lose my hair during chemo- 
therapy and I am alive. Please 
do not put people off seeking 
early help through unneces- 
sary fear. 

Harriet Naden. 

Twickenham, Middx. 

Please include a postal address, 
even on e-mailed letters, and a 
daytime telephone number. We 
may edit letters: shorter ones 
are more likely to appear. 


Toothless wonder 


Sex, lies and 
telephone rates. 
Talk to 
Bill. Clinton. 


in fact you can talk to anyone in Clinton, USA 
for only 6p per minute. 

That’s a massive 75% saving on the BT rate’. 

0800 096 4665 


David 
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I F THERE can be such a 
thing in so decrepit a fir- 
mament Dr Lia m Fox is 
one of the rising stars of 
the Conservative Party. Ac- 
cording to a breathless profile 
in Saturday’s Telegraph., he 
doesn't just bop — he is “into 
hard-core clubbing”. He s 
■■best mates" with his leader 
and a former beau of Natalie 
lmbruglia, a Neighbours 
babe turned pop star. He’s a 
primer doctor too, an obstetri- 


cian, not just one of those 
pesky PhDs. And he’s only 37, 
which cant be said for many 
In toe Tory party these days. 

But I think rve detected a 
flaw. HO doesn’t know much 
about teeth. “It’s nice to see 
so many people sncklng 
Hooch rather than their felse 
teeth," he was quoted toe 

other day as saying of the new 
breed of younger Conserva- 
tives. This suggests a surpris- 
ing ignorance of one of toe 
most beneficial changes of the 
20th century. Blue rinses, 
Wlndsmoor modes, subscrip- 
tions to golf clubs and 
Country Life, shooting sticks 
and shopping trolleys on 
wheels, a lump in toe throat 
when the organ swells for the 
ginging of Rule Britannia — 
in many ways older Conser- 
vatives gathering for thei r 
conference in eight days' tone 
may closely resemble those 
i who used to cheer Chur chi ll 
and Eden. But even toe over- 
558 wont, for toe most part, 
be wholly edentate. 


In my distant youth, this 
certainly wasn't so. It was 
then a common experience as 
a nhnd, creeping into the 
bathroom in the early morn- 
ing, to be confronted with a 
set of false teeth grinning at 
you through a glass, as If on 
the stroke of midnight Aunt 
Winifred's mouth had de- 
serted her fece and set up 
house on Its own. i 

It was hardly less alarming 
if you then bumped into Aunt 
Winifred, toothless and den- 
tureless, the shape of her face 
fallen in, looking a good 20 
years older now than when 
you'd last seen her at sapper, 
making you think of death. 
False teeth, too. were the pop- 
ular butt in those days of 
mildly unrespectable jokes, 
occupying much the same 

rote m comedians' repertoires 
as oral sex or Viagra today 
The decline of toe denture 
deserves to rate along with 
toe rise of the microwave and 
1 toe washing machine and the 
| foreign holiday and all those 


other advances picked out by 
focus groups as one of the 
great contributions to pro- 
gress seen in this century. 

I T’S hard to quantify, since 
toe British Dental Associa- 
tion's figures go back only 
30 years. But in 1968, 37 per 
cent of adults had lost all 
their natural teeth, which 
probably means that for over- 
505 the figure could have 
topped 50 per cent 
By 1979 the overall figure 
was down to 29 per cent; by 
1991, 17 per cent; in 2008, it's 
predicted, a mere 10 per cent 
wfil he wholly toothless — 
and this despite the fact that 
people are living much 
longer. 

And yet dentures had once 
been a boon. Dentistry — or 
at any rate, noimaily-less- 
toan-exeruclating dentistry 
— is a relatively new experi- 
ence for all but the very rich. 
Anaesthetics weren’t intro- 
duced till the 1840s, and for 
most of toe 19th century it 


was something of a privilege 
to get treatment from a quali- 
fied dentist Before then, the 
usual cure was extraction, 

performed sometimes by bar- 
bers and often by shameless 
quacks. There’s a fine exam- 
ple of one of these in Samuel 
Bamford's memoirs, Passages 
in toe T.ifp of a RadicaL 
His friend and fellow agita- 
tor “Doctor” Healey was 
much ]n demand as a drawer 
of teeth, despite his cheerful 
Incompetence. "I never liked 
to bear the crash of bones 
pulled out of living flesh,” 
Bamford says of one of his 
friend's operations In around 
1820. "$o I walked into toe 
yard, but bad not been there a 
minute, ere a piercing scream 
rafflpH mu in again, and I be- 
held toe young woman on toe 
floor, sputtering blood." Sum- 
mooed to deal with one tooth, 
the “doctor” in his exuber- 
ance had managed to tear out 
two. Later, as they were flee- 
ing from the constabulary, 
Healey could not resist stop- 


ping off to carry out an ex- 
traction. He got caught while 
Bamford escaped. 

It must have seemed like 
progress when a dentist, 
using anaesthetics, could sim- 
ply whip out every tooth in 
one's head. To the detriment, 
one might have supposed, of 
their subsequent trade, some 
dentists were as eager to offer 
“frill clearance" as some doc- 
tors later became to whip out 
your tonsils. In days when 
such operations were beyond 
the means of man y, “fell 
clearance" was even offered 
to bride and groom as a wed- 
ding present, like a tablecloth 
or a set of saucepans today. 
How heartening that, on a 
scale the world has never wit- 
nessed before, people now go 
to their graves with many, if 
not most °f the teeth they ac- 
quired in childhood. And wfll 
continue to do so, so long as 
we don’t an adopt toe practice 
of Captain Ashdown and take 
to prising bottletops off with 
our teeth. 
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10 OBITUARIES 


The Guardian Tuesday September 29 IPgg 


Ray Bowden 


Gunner out 
of the West 


R ay bowden. who 

has died aged 89. 
won six caps for 
England and out 
lived ail bis con- 
temporaries from the all-coo 
quering Arsenal teams of the 
inter- war years. An inside- 
right or centre-forward, lie 
was bora in Looe and was one 
of the relatively few players 
from Cornwall to make a 
major impact on the game, 

bringing to it his county's se- 
rene. untroubled approach. 

Like his West Country 
team-mate in the Arsenal 
attack, Cliff Bast in, he was 
not eager or impressed when 
Herbert Chapman. Arsenal's 
fabled manager, came to sign 
him, and turned him down 
twice. He was 25 by the time 
he moved to London, while 
Bastin bad been only 17. 

Compactly built with dark, 
wavy hair, Bowden was an 
early perfectionist, with the 
habit of bopping on one leg all 
the way to school, then hop- 
ping all the way home on the 
other. The feat of scoring 10 
goals in a game against Tavis- 
tock. while still only aged 15. 
brought him to the attention 
of Plymouth Argyle, whose 
officials persuaded him to 
sign up in 1926. He was even- 
tually chosen for the Third 
Division South league side. 

Far from this causing unal- 
loyed delight. Bowden later 
reflected that he had “felt 
sorr> p about putting a married 
man' out of a job", knowing it 
would signal the end of the 
road for the inside-forward 
whom he had replaced. 'Til 
never forget the look on his 
face." Bowden said. 

He soon made an impact 
with Plymouth, a team that 
seemed constantly on the 
brink of promotion — and 
finally managed it in 1930. 
The following year, Bowden 
toured Canada with the Foot- 
ball Association party. Alto- 


gether, he scored 83 goals for 
Plymouth Argyle. 

Arsenal were looking ur- 
gently for a replacement for 
their illustrious Inside-right, 
David Jack. Twice Bowden, 
happy in the West Country, 
turned down offers from 
Chapman; no easy decision 
when Arsenal were so power- 
ful and dominant, and Chap- 
man so highly respected. But 
early in 1933, he finally 
moved to Highbury — making 
seven league appearances. 
The following season he 
would make 32 out erf the 42 
games, 24 in season 1934/s. In 
all three seasons. Arsenal 
won the championship. 

His team-mate Bastin was 
never wholly persuaded of 
Bowden's virtues. In his auto- 
biography. he wrote that Ray 
"was capable of being a great 
player on some days. On 
others, be was very 
disappointing.” 

P LAYING at times 
not only at Inside- 
right but also at in- 
side-left and even 
centre-forward, 
Bowden won his first cap for 
England against Wales In the 
autumn of 1934. In November, 
he was one oF seven Arsenal 
men chosen to play against 
Italy, then the holders of the 
World Cup. In the torrid 
Battle of Highbury the 
following November. 

Bowden, like Bastin, would 
later recall that he had not 
found the game as brutally 
rough as some other England 
players; notably the left-back 
Eddie Hapgood. who had his 
nose broken by an Italian, 
elbow. "Monti was taken off 
shortly after the kick-off with 
a broken toe, and 1 think they 
lost their heads a bit," Bow- 
den remembered. 

Luislto Monti, Italy's ruth- 
less centre-half in fact broke 
his toe in a clash with yet an- 


other Arsenal man, Ted 
Drake, and went off In agony 
claiming . "He kicked me de- 
liberately," something Drake 
always denied. The Italians 
felt they were "retaliating”. 

In 1936, another injury to 
Ted Drake resulted in Bow- 
den being moved to centre- 
forward, where he flourished 
In Arsenal’s FA Cup run. In a 
tight semi-final against 
Grimsby Town at Hudders- 
field, it was he who gave the 
pass from which Bastin shot 
the winning goaL 

Despite Bastin's advice, 
George Allison — Herbert 
Chapman's managerial suc- 
cessor — restored Drake to 
centre-forward for the final, 
and he scored the winning 
goal against Sheffield United 
from Bastin's centre. With his 
usual candour, Bastin 
recorded that Arsenal did not 
play well, were lucky to win, 
while “Ray Bowden was a 
failure at inside-right, really 
not his proper position — and 
was very seldom in the game. 
One can sympathise with 
him, as he had been leading 
the Arsenal attack for a con- 
siderable period, and there is 
a vast amount of difference 
between the two positions." 

Bowden scored 43 goals in 
143 games for Ars enal. Even- 
tually he was transferred to 
Newcastle United, and al- 
though — according to Bastin 
— he did not want to go, he 
later decided it was a fine 
dub. He scored six goals for 
the north eastern side. After 
retiring from football, he 
returned to Plymouth to run a 
sports' outfitters. 

His wife predeceased him. 
His son and two grandchil- 
dren survive hhn. 


Brian damriHe 


Edwin Raymond Bowden, foot- 
baller, bom September 13, 1909: 
died September 23, 1998 



Golden line-up . . . Ray Bowden (second from right) with Arsenal team-mates in 1936 



Two forms of ministry Bishop Masters with Peter Mandelson at the Winchester Project in Swiss Cottage, north London, in the mid-1990s 

The Rt Rev Brian Masters 


People, pomp and priestly power 


T HE Rt Rev Brian Mas- 
ters. who has died aged 
65 of a thrombosis, bad 
a passion for people. It 
was at the centre of his 34 
years as a priest and bishop 
in the Diocese of London. 

A Midhurst -born former’s 
son. Masters was educated at 
Collyer's School, Horsham, 
and Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he read classics 
and law and was drawn to the 
Christian faith by the liberal 
Catholic life of Little St 
Mary's. As a Young Conserva- 
tive, he flirted with politics, 
but the Suez crisis left him 
disillusioned and, after seven 
yean as a Lloyd's insurance 
broker, he began training for 
ordination at Cuddesdon 
Theological College, Oxford. 

Ordained in St Paul's Ca- 
thedral in 1964, Masters 
learnt the disciplined pastoral 
and sacramental tasks that 
were to be the hallmark of his 
ministry at St Dunstan’s. 
Stepney. In 1969 he was ap- 
pointed vicar of Holy Trinity. 
Hoxton. During his 13-year in- 
cumbency he flourished in a 
tough, backstreet parish 
where he could rub shoulders 
with villains and delight in 
the excesses of Catholic 
ritual. 

In Hoxton, after his father's 
premature death. Masters 
shared his life with his 
mother. From that moment 


she was constantly in the 
background, tnnmHmuft in the 
foreground, always at his 
side. For Masters, as a parish 
priest, the sick had a priority 
and be was very often the 
first on the scene. Later, as a 
bishop, he would never fail to 
visit both clergy and people In 
hospital. And when death 
came, he would make the con- 
duct of a funeral first priority 
and preside at it with meticu- 
lous attention to detail. 

When he was elected to the 
General Synod in 1973, Mas- 
ters finally found an outlet in 
the Church for his political 
gifts. Though rarely heard on 
the synod floor, his energies 
were invested in w inning the 
argument behind the scenes. 

He was as surprised as 
most when, in 1982. the then 
Bishop of London, Graham 
Leonard, offered him the 
bishopric of Fulham. But if 
relatively unknown outside 
the Anglo-Catholic circles of 
the Diocese of London, Mas- 
ters had regularly topped the 
poll as chair of the Diocesan 
House of Clergy. Dr Leonard 
was looking for a card-carry- 
ing Catholic to assist him in 
his work; In Masters he found 
a partner with even more ex- 
treme views. In 1984, Leonard 
made him Area Bishop of Ed- 
monton, which alarmed those 
with a different theological 
outlook. Yet his sheer hard 


work in visiting the 100 par- 
ishes and 150 clergy in his 
care gradually won most 
hearts and minds. 

In 1992 the General Bynod 
voted to allow women’s ordi- 
nation into the priesthood. 
For Masters, it was a devas- 
tating blow. He seriously con- 
sidered conversion to Roman 
Catholicism. But his belief in 
the Catholic nature of the 
Church of England, coupled 
with his pastoral concern to 
protect priests who could 


The ordination of 
women was a 
devastating blow 


themselves neither accept the 
decision nor leave, kept him 
on board. "The captain is the 
last to leave the ship,” he 
would say. 

Whilst he strained relations 
with a number of his parishes 
at first by refusing to attend 
services with women priests, 
he always treated those with 
whom he disagreed with dis- 
arming courtesy and respect 

Masters was a for more 
complex man than his public 
persona sometimes suggested. 
He enjoyed shocking people 
and those who took him more 
seriously than he took him- 


self misunderstood his dry 
humour. Among the most 
papal of the Church of Eng- 
land's Catholic bishops, he 
regarded himself as a liberal 
In many matters. A high Tory 
and admirer of Margaret 
Thatcher, his heart beat for 
the outcast and the stranger. 

And if to scone at first be 
appeared a stiff and formal 
figure, those who knew him 
well enjoyed his quick wit. He 
always stole the show at the 
area clergy conference as the 
compere dressed in his Fleet- 
wood Mac sweatshirt 

He was an able administra- 
tor, from whom correspon- 
dents could expect a one-line 
reply by return of post. He 
treated mailings to the clergy 
almost - like election 
addresses, sitting up half the 
night to ensure nobody was 
overlooked and each letter 
personally topped and tailed. 

His north London episco- 
pate ensured he was caught 
up In national events. The 
night after the Broadwater 
Farm riot he was pounding 
the Tottenham estate. He con- 
ducted the funerals of both 
Cynthia Jarre tt and PC Keith 
Blakelock. Following the 
King's Cross underground di- 
saster, he was quickly on the 
scene visiting the injured and 
presiding at the memorial 
service. 

His long stay in London 


also brought him influence 
and advantage. On three occa- 
sions, as a member of the va- 
cancy- in-see committee, he 
chose a new Bishop of Lon- 
don, and with the passing of 
years his advice and counsel 
haramo increasingly sought. 
He coveted his role in malting 
appointments, which he 
regarded as the best way in 
which he could ensure the life 
and growth of the Church. 
His advice to new incumbents 
was always, "Leave it better 
than you found It." 

Irritatingly early for en- 
gagements, Masters kepi his 
clergy on their toes by always 
finding something In church 
that needed putting right He 
worked hard to avoid closing 
churches and cutting the 
numbers of priests. 

Masters expected an early 
death and few dinner parties 
he attended did not feature a 
discussion about the hymns 
he wanted at his funeral. The 
Church of England has lost a 
bishop who put the mainte- 
nance erf his convictions and 
the pastoral needs of his 
people before the personal 
cost to his reputation or his 
health. 


NfekWhoeter 


The Rt Rev Brian John Masters, 
clergyman, bom October 17. 
1932; died September 23, 1998 


Geoff Sykes 

Theatre 
in the 
north 


F AR loo often Geoff Sykes, 
who has died aged 73 
Trora a heart attack, 
stood in the shadow of his life- 
long friend Michael Croft, 
who started the National 
Youth Theatre (NYT). Geoff 
was was a superb teacher, 
who. with his second wife Ha- 
zel, founded and led the Man- 
chester Youth Theatre (MYTj 
from 1965 to 1995. 

Geoff and Cron had gone to 
school together, roamed the 
countryside in their youth, 
and joined the Royal Navy in 
1943. After the war Croft went 
to Oxford, while Geoff opted 
for Manchester University. 
They remained inextricably 
close, as boyishness became 
blokishness. and was accom- 
panied by booze, cricket foot- 
ball and then the rise of the 
NYT. In middle age they 
seemed to become each 
other's Falstaff, rubicund and 
rotund mischief-makers. 

Geoff's 1960s disciples 
adored him — even more 
when he put In an on-stage 

appearance with the Rolling 
Stones. He delivered the 


same induction speech for 
young MYT-ere for 30 years. 
Among the alumni Howard 
Davies went on to the Confed- 
eration of British Industry 
and the Bank of England. 
Mike Leigh devised and direc- 
ted for Geoff in 1970 — and 
acknowledges his debt to the 
MYT, and to its founder. 
Michael Wood, who narrated 
the television account of Alex- 
ander the Great's campaigns, 
got his break too. 

It never seemed to bother 
Geoff that much, that most of 
the glamour and kudos oc- 
curred at the London end. 
Why bother? Manchester 
knew and appreciated him. In 
1985 the Manchester Evening 
News gave him Its Horaiman 
Award, and he and Hazel 
were Further acknowledged in 
1995 by the paper for founding 
the MYT. 

So many men and women, 
not all stars and high achiev- 
ers, are a little better because 
of him being amongst fhptri in 
their youth, where they sa- 
voured the salt and taste of 
his rugged and generous indi- 
viduality. Four generations of 
youth theatre will remember 
him with love, warmth, and 
gratitude. He listed among his 
interests music, rugby, 
cricket, gardening, wine and 
whisky. 

He had three children by 
his first wife, and one by Ha- 
zel, who survives him. 


□Ityd Harrington 


Geoffrey Sykes, teacher, bom 
June 30. 1925; died September 
24. 1998 


Birthdays 


Michelangelo Antonioni, 
film director, 86; Gene Autry, 
cowboy actor, 87; Lord Ave- 
bury, Liberal peer, 70: Robert 
Benton, film director, 66; 
Richard Bonynge, conduc- 
tor. 68; Sebastian Coe, athlete 
and former MP, 43; Colin 
Dexter, author, 68; Anita Ek- 
berg. actress, 67; Prof Doro- 
thy Emmet philosopher. 94; 
Alasdalr Fraser, QC, direc- 
tor of public prosecutions for 
Northern Ireland, 52: Patricia 
Hodge, actress, 52; Prof Rich- 


ard Hodges, prehistorian 46; 
Prof Reginald Jones. CH, 
natural philosopher, 87; 
Henry Keswick, banker, 60; 
Jimmy Knapp, trade union- 
ist, 5$ Stanley Kramer, film 
producer, 85; Jerry Lee 
Lewis, rock 'n' roller, 63: 
Rhodri Morgan, Labour MP, 
59; Canon Paul Oestreicher, 
human rights campaigner. 67; 
Sarah Tyacke, Keeper of 
Public Records, 53; Lech Wa- 
lesa, former president of 
Poland, 55. 


Ben Rubner 


A baritone against the bosses 


I N 1964 a cabinet-maker and 
trade union official, Ben 
Rubner, who has died aged 
76, flew into a war-ravaged 
country that few had heard of 
and met a former dishwasher, 
now that country’s leader. 
The United States was step- 
ping up its war in Vietnam 
and Ho Chi Minh had few 
friends in the west 
Ben and others in the dele- 
gation promised to campaign 
for the Vietnamese. They did, 
helping to sow the seeds of 
the anti-Vietnam war 
movement. 

Ben was the youngest of 
three sons born in London's 
East End. brought up when it 
was dangerous to be a Jewish 
teenager In an area where Sir 
Oswald Mosley's fascists were 
most active. His father fought 
in the 1936 battle of Cable 
Street Ben joined the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain 
and was at one time a body- 
guard to Harry Pollitt, its gen- 
eral secretary. He remained a 
communist all his life. 

During the second world 
war, he served as a private 
(signals) in the Eighth Army 
in North Africa and Italy. 
Once demobbed he went back 
to cabinet-making but he 
never hid his political views 
despite being blacklisted by 
many employers. 

He was elected a full-time 


A Country Diary 


officer of the National Union 
of Furniture and Timber Op- 
eratives in 1958 — and never 
lost an election, becoming 
general secretary of what was 
by then the Furniture Timber 
and Allied Trade Union in 
1976. Ben was immensely pop- 
ular; he was a skilled wood- 
worker like his members, and 
he had battled with employ- 
ers as an ordinary shop 
steward. 

It was at this time that I got 
to know him well. He was one 
of the first union leaders in 


the mid-1970s to warn the 
Labour government that its 
policy of pay restraint was 
doomed to failure. In the 
1980s his union fought the Si- 
lentnight beds dispute after 
hundreds of his members 
were summarily sacked. It be- 
came one of the longest run- 
ning strikes of all time , and 
Ben had retired as general 
secretary in 1986 before it was 
resolved. 

Ben's booming baritone 
voice rarely needed a micro- 
phone. This was a legacy of 



Rubner ... in 1986 during the SQentnight dispute 


his youth when he performed 
in amateur operatics, once as 
the Pirate King in Pirates of 
Penzance. He was later intro- 
duced to Italian opera by his 
first wife, Amelia, whose fam- 
fly were Italian, and from 
whose early death in 1980 he 
never fully recovered. His 
love of opera never left him. 

Ben's charm and warmth 
made it easy for him to make 
friends — including with 
many employers he faced 
across the negotiating table. 
His political and Industrial 
views were always long-term 
and strategic. He supported 
what he thought was right, in- 
cluding the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement and CND. 

Through a daffy swimming 
routine, he maintained the 
physique of a professional 
athlete throughout his life. 1, 
and many others, were proud 
to be his friend; he was a man 
of honesty and integrity. He 
died in Watford General Hos- 
pital — whose anti-closure 
campaign he supported. He 
leaves behind his second wife, 
Pat his son, Geoff, and daugh- 
ter, Susan, from his first mar- 
riage and four grandchildren. 


Ken C amer o n 


Ben Rubner. trade unionist, bom 
September 30. 1921; died 
September 21. 1996 


CHESHIRE; Over the last 
three years a new feature has 
appeared on the local agricul- 
tural landscape — the golf 
course. Two features in fact, 
one at each end of the valley, 
where long-established farm- 
houses have either been con- 
verted into or replaced by 
clubhouses and the fa rmland 
itself now resembles a series 
erf manicured lawns. Efforts 
have been made to retain 
small pockets of natural habi- 
tat, with many of the original 


hedgerows and their trees left 
in place, with lightly-cut 
grass strips alongside, which 
should provide some haven 
for the wildlife that once had 
the freedom of the surround- 
ing fields. A number of the 
old ponds have also been 
retained, although most have 
had edge vegetation severely 
cut back and shrub cover 
removed. 

Despite these chang e the 
resident moorhens have not 
been deterred, and judging by 


the numbers to be seen early 
in the morning foraging on 
the short turf; they seem to be 
quite content with, the new 
habitat. A few days ago I 
walked over one of these 
courses, following a long haw- 
thorn hedge, which was laden 
with red berries, and whilst it 
has not been a bumper year 
for fruit on the brambles, red 
admiral, comma and peacock 
butterflies were fluttering 
around each small bush 
where berries had ripened. 


Along several stretches of the 
hawthorn the brilliant white, 
trumpet-shaped flowers of 
hedge bindweed completely 
smothered the hedgerow — 
living up to one of its old 
country names of “morning 
glory”. At one point 1 passed a 
email pond, disturbing two 
moorhens, who flew straight 
into a tall oak some 20 yards 
away — it was a strange sight 
watching these “water birds” 
perched in a tree. 

J M THOMPSON 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN A sidebar headed. The cru- 
cial dates in a timetable of 
terror, page 7, September 25, 
relating to the dhang w of Iran- 
ian government policy towards 
Salman Rushdie, we said that 
to October. 1993* the Norwe- 
gian publisher of The Satanic 
Verses was shot dead. William 
Nygaard, head of Aschehoug 
(the largest publishing firm in 
Norway), was indeed shot in 
the back but survived, al- 
though seriously wounded. He 
has regained his health, is 
back at Aschehoug and contin- 
ues to publish writers from all 
over the world. 

WE PUT an ungrammatical 
headline on Simon Boggart's 
Diary, page 12, September 26: 
Let he who is without sin . . . 
We should have said, “Let him 
who Is without sin ..." The 
correct quote from the Bible 
would be, “Hie that is without 
sin a mon g you, let him first 
cast a stone" (John &7). 

IN THE FRIDAY Review, page 
18, September 25, in a re vi e w of 
the Joni Mitchell album. Tam- 
ing the Tiger (Reprise) we 


made the singer’s ex-husband, 
Larry Klein, a drummer, when 
he is. in fact a bassist Sorry. 

PROFESSOR Struther Aran it 
is principal of St Andrews Uni- 
versity (not Andrew’s), Birth- 
days, page 24, September 25. 

IN THE weather panel in yes- 
terday’s paper, page 5, Satur- 
day's Around Britain and 
Around the World figures, and 
the Night Sky in October, were 
omitted. Sunday’s Around Brit- 
ain figures were wrong. Read- 
ers wanting the correct data 
should write to the Readers' 
Editor, marking the envelope. 
Weather. Sorry for the chaos. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9569 between 11am and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers' Editor, 
The Guardian, 119, Farrtng- 
don Road, London EClP. ?ER. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail : 
readeruiguardum.co.uk 
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Alastair Darling: becalmed In pensions 




Today at Labour’s conference 
renegade reformer Frank Field beards 
Alistair Darling, promoted by Tony Blair 
to get to grips with social security. 

But, David Walker asks, isn’t there a 
good reason why the debate has gone 
off the boil? Britain’s welfare state 
works well enough. 






RITAIN has no 
welfare problem 
and that, as they 
say. Is official. 
The Government 
actuary Chris 
Daykin — consistent with 
advice ever since the welfare 

panto h m1n» In tViA aariy Ri g ht, 
ies — says it loud and clear, 
“Costs of running the pension 
system into the future are 
very, very manageahte'*(l). As 
for the welfare state’s other 
limbs spending on welfare as 
a proportion of wnHnnai prod- 
uct is no greater now than in 
the mid 1970s. It has risen as a 
proportion of government 
spending for very good — if 
regrettable — reasons such as 
our systemic tolerance of 
higher unemployment 
“Social security spending is 
not out of control, nor neces- 
sarily excessive”, says Profes- 
sor Steve Webb MPpZ). He 
could have been more affirma- 
tive. Cash transfers to large 
numbers of fellow citizens are 
an essential and permanent 
sign that there is such a thing 
as society. Government provi- 
sion of health and schooling 
is unsu bstitntable and deeply 
valued by an unyielding 
majority of the population. 

It's worth repeating the 
point On pensions there is no 
coming nightmare, no great 
overhang of obligation, no 
breach in the contract between 
the generations. Ever since the 
link between pensions and 
earnings was broken (by die 
Tories) Britain’s promises to 
pensioners have been politi- 
cally doable. In low-taxing 
Japan, by comparison, age is a 
gigantic problem. If Japanese 
pensioners start to repatriate 
their huge savings, much of it 
squireHed away in United 
States Treasury bonds, there 
won’t just be deflationary con- 
sequences for the Americans. 
On whom win older Japanese 
spend it who is going to per- 
form the domestic services 
which old people need? On the 
continent the ratios are simi- 
larly troubling though only 
last week the French began 
restructuring, their social 
security system, giving the lie 
to doom-mongers. 

It’s striking how welfare 
reform brings out cold sweat 
and serial exaggeration. It’s 
not that there aren’t problems 
(see below). It's more that this 
area of public policy seems to 
attract rhetorical overkill, of 
the kind favoured by the mes- 
sianic Frank Field, former 
minister for welfare reform; 
Field's acquaintance with 
abuses in Birkenhead was real 
enough, but talk of “SAS-style 
anti-fraud” squads is over the. 
top(3J. Yet other Labour min- 
isters, Including Tony Blah;, 
have also regularly over- 
promised. 

N recent years welfare 
reform has become one 
of the loudest cries of 
the American right, 
transmitted here by 
British acolytes such as 
the Social Market Foundation, 
for which state payments to 
the poor are inherently sus- 
pect But its strongest card 
has been the assertion that 
government causes bad 
behaviour (single parenting, 
for example) by promising to 
relieve people of the need to 
provide an income for them- 
selves. The welfare tocsin was 
sounded in the early Eighties 
with calls for a “new Bev- 
eridge". This mantra has been 
heard many times since, last 
week once again from Alistair 
Daiitog, sent In by Tony Blair 
to hose down the Department 
of Social Security after the 
excitations of Harriet Har- 
man’s tenure. “There has been 
.no comprehensive review of 
the role of the welfare state in 
an its elements since Bev- 
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eridge.” But what Is the wel- 
fare state: does it include uni- 
versities, mortgage tax relief 
and, as Sir Peter Hall (the geo- 
grapher not the theatrical 
impresario) would argue, a 
planning system that func- 
I tions as a wealth maintenance 
scheme for property , owners? 
Does it also encompass — as 
logically it ought — the capac- 
ity of the private sector to pro- 
vide jobs and employment 
income that is above •subsis- 
tence? Calls for a new Bev- 
eridge are misplaced and not 
just because his 1942 report 
was not about “welfare" in 
this broad sense. His Edwar- 
dian principle of an actuari- 
ally sound contributions 
scheme had two holes. One 1 
was those people (the unem- 
ployed, women, intermittent 
workers) who were never 
going to be able to contribute 
towards, say a pension — this 
is the problem which Alistair 
Darling is grappling with as 
his pensions reform slips fur- 
ther behind schedule- The feet 
of unequal market-place 
incomes brings means-test- 
ing, with all it implies for 
administration and complex- 
ity such as tapers and high 
marginal rates of benefit 
withdrawal- Like the poor, 
they will always be with us, 
says Evan Davis(4J. The Gov- 
ernment is going to tax the 
child benefit paid to upper 
earners, which will increase 
the marginal rates paid by 
those moving into the new fis- 
cal shadow. The other Bev- 
eridge problem was work. If a 
capitalist economy can supply 
enough work for all at reason- 
able rates. Beveridge works; if 
not supplementary schemes 
are needed- This is the prob- 
lem now facing New Labour 
Its New Deal stands a reason- 


able chance of working as 
long as employment levels are 
buoyant; as the economy 
turns down, guess which cate- 
gory of worker and potential 
claimant is going to be first 
out? Tax credits, often touted 
as a panacea, only work if peo- 
ple have market-place income 
which, for example, most cur- 
rent recipients of housing 
benefit don’t have. 

don’t need 
a new Bev- 
eridge. In 
the sense of 
some over- 
arching 
scheme for income mainte- 
nance. That kind of dramati- 
sation has been Labour’s 
weakness- Frank Field’s fail- 
ure as a minister was to keep , 
the illusion going instead of 
focusing on the nuts and bolts i 
of practical policy change. 
Labour has, Ifs true, taken 
several of its themes from the 
Tbries, who in turn borrowed 
from older so cialist ic ideas 
about rights and duties. 
Labour's New Deal is a kinder, 
gentler version of the impera- 
tive to get people off benefit 
into jobs except that everyone 
now realises that it is neces- 
sarily expensive to give people 
the time and attention they 
need to get to first base, and it 
is government too that will 
have to train them and pro- 
vide them with rail feres for 
job interviews. Labour— Har- 
riet Hannan deserves more 
credit for this than she got — 
has recognised that child care, 
including better play and edu- 
cation for pre-schoolers, is 
integral to the project of get- 
ting people to rely on income 
from employment rather than 
benefits. Being tough on dis- 
abled claimants who might 
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find jobs also means — this 
really would be radical — 
being tough on the causes of 
disability 

Welfare reform is a perma- 
nent condition: the system 
constantly needs updating to 
cope with changes in family 
life let alone the labour mar- 
ket Housing benefit was intro- 
duced by the Tories to cap 
subsidies to councils to allow 
them to let property cheaply It 
has succeeded in — a prime 
Tary intention — getting coun- 
, cOs out of bouse building. But 
it costs. The brute facts of 
housing supply in Britain 
mean that either the state con- 
tinues to subsidise rents or it 
moves back to supporting 
cheaper bousing. Without 
bousing benefit rents would 
fen, but what then would hap- 
pen to the plan to bring more 
private capital into public 
housing? Reform is going to be 
difficult and long-haul and 
won't save moneyfS). Think- 
tankers (and civil servants) 
used to speculate about huge 
movements of people away 
from high demand areas (Lon- 
don) to Merseyside, where 
housing is available; but it's 
fantasy Housing subsidy will 
have to continue at existing 
levels, however much 
improvement can be made in 
its administration. 

Pensions, similarly. The 
object of policy is to ensure I 
those arriving at retirement 
age have a reasonable stan- 
dard of living. Either every- 
one saves more and it is 
redistributed to those arriv- 
ing at retirement ill-provided 
or the current consumption 
levels of the badly off are cut 
In order to "force them to 
save”. Getting the state out of 
the business of pensions 
(apparently Frank Field's 


aim) won't alter the fact that 
laige numbers of people are 
going to be retiring during the 
first three decades of the next 
century without adequate pri- 
vate provision. State outlays 
for the elderly will rise unless 
we want as a society to con- 
front gross poverty Means 
testing for old people in long 
term care will, necessarily be 
recommended by the Royal 
Commission due to report 
later this year. 

The welfare state exists 
because there is a collective 
will to keep inequality within 
bounds yer welfare reformers 
(Frank Field has changed his 
tune of late) rarely talk about 
equality. There are two rea- 
sons for this. One is that none 
of us. from Prime Minister 
down, know much about the 
impact of government spend- 
ing on “fairness" except that 
cash transfers do piny a signif- 
icant role in narrowing differ- 
entials. Tony Blair said in 1996 
that a test of his rule would be 
whether Britain became a 
fairer society The poor did 
least well out of the prosper- 
ity of the Tory years. The wel- 
fare syllogism suggests the 
poor need more money for 
that extra fairness to be 
realised. If they can't earn it 
in the market place . . . 

UT fairness is 
r\' affected by other 
t 1 / government 

spending. too. 

' * W 7** 4 Whitehall is anx- 

icusly poring 
over a new piece or research 

commissioned by the Depart- 
ment for Environment, Trans- 
port and the Regions showing 
just how randomly allocated 
is spending on health, educa- 
tion. policing, and all the 
other services. Much goes to 
those who have rather than 
the have nots( 6 ). One implica- 
tion is that the state should 
much more rigorous about 
who it is benefits from bene- 
fits. 

The other reason Is of 
course that equality goes to 
the heart of Labour’s political 
personality Does it still want 
to make Britain fairer? Wel- 
fare spending is a pot says 
Howard Glennerster of the 
London School of Econom- 
ics(7). The Tories screwed the 
lid on tightly That's why the 
poor got relatively poorer. 
New Labour could, as he puts 
it, stoke the fire under the pot, 
by trying to get more people 
back to work. Or it might con- 
centrate on essential ingredi- 
ents, making sure welfare is 
given only to the “deserving”. 
Or it could try to set up more 
pots, by encouraging people to 
save for their old age through 
private pensions — though 
not, presumably at toe 
expense of huge tax rellefk. 
Labour is in feet trying most 
of these at toe same time, 
proving that welfare reform 
can’t be done in a single- 
minded “big bang" way There 
is of course an alternative. 
Lift toe lid on toe pot and 
spend more. But that is politi- 
cally risky: is more equality 
worth it? 

Sources: (1) Financial Times, 
September 18,1 998; p} The 
welfare state: unfinished business. 
New Economy, September 1 990; 

(3) Frank Field. Making welfare 
Work, Institute of Community 
Studies. 1 995; (4) The Future of 
Welfare, Social Market 
Foundation. 1 998; (5) Housing 
Benefit: time for reform, Joseph 
Flown tree Foundation July 1 998; 

( 8 ) Glen B ram ley. Where Does 
Public Spending Go? DETR 
(summary from 
cLanntxnagtnet.gov.uk); (7) 

Howard Glermerster and John Hills 
(eds) The State of welfare. Oxford 
University Press 1998. 

Graphics: Jason PtckersgiB. 
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US interest rate cut expected as crisis ripples from East to West 

Fed to stoke up economy 


Mark Tran In Washington 
and Mark Mflner 


T HE US Federal Re- 
serve Is expected to 
cut Interest rates 
today to help bail 

out a global econo- 
my battered by the worst cri- 
sis in SO years. Financial mar- 
kets are looking for a cut in 
American borrowing costs of 
up to half a point to keep the 
US economy — the engine of 
world growth — from slowing 
under the weight of the crises 
in Asia and Russia. Concerns 
about the health of the finan- 
cial system following the 
multi-billion dollar rescue of 
the Long-Term Capital Man- 


agement hedge fund and Ja- 
pan's biggest corporate col- 
lapse have added to pressure 

on the Fed. 

IT the Fed does move to cut 
rates, it will be the first 
reduction in 2!A years. A cut 
in the federal funds rate, the 
rate hanks charge each other 
on overnight loans, will send 
a signal to markets that 
America will continue to act 
as an economic engine to pre- 
vent global recession. Strug- 
gling Asian and Latin econo- 
mies could benefit from 
greater American consump- 
tion of imports, and a cut in 
rates would also increase the 
availability of credit world- 
wide, easing the global credit 
crunch. 


But if the Fed keeps Interest 
rates on hold it could provoke 
a sharp sell-off in the world's 
stock exchanges and currency 
markets. “Everything is 
again looking at the interest 
rate decision in America," 
said David Brown, at Bear 

Stearns International. 

On Wall Street, expecta- 
tions of a cut in interest rates 
hdped the Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average to surge by 
more than 100 points at one 
stage before it slipped back 
slightly later in the day. 

The Fed chairman. Alan 
Greenspan, signalled an eas- 
ing of monetary policy last 
week when he testified before 
the Senate budget co mmi ttee. 
“Deteriorating foreign econo- 


mies and their spillover to do- 
mestic markets have in- 
creased the possibility that 
the slowdown in the growth 
of the American economy will 
be more than sufficient to 
hold inflation in check,” he 
said. 

Mr Greenspan's comments 
mark a change of direction 
within a few months. In July 
he and his colleagues were 
worried about tight labour 
markets in the US and were 
looking at an interest rate 
rise. Since the summer, the 
currency crisis that began in 
Thailand has spread across 
the globe to engulf Russia and 
now threatens Brazil and the 
rest of Latin America. In the 
latest dramatic twist to the 


global economic turmoil. 
LTCM one of the world's most 
powerful hedge funds, had to 

be rescued from collapse. 

In his testimony last week, 
Mr Greenspan spoke of tight- 
ening credit conditions. 
“Even investment-grade com- 
panies have cut back substan- 
tially on their borrowing in 
capital markets,” be said. 

A Fed cut would provide a 
positive start to the annual 
meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank, which will bring 
together finance ministers 
and central bankers from 
around the world. But Mr 
Greenspan has said in the last 
few weeks that there are no 
plana for a coordinated cut in 


Interest rates around the 
globe. 

The election of the new Ger- 
man chancellor. Gerhard 
Schrdder, had little impact on 
the markets, even though Mr 
Schrader Is perceived to be 
less business-friendly than 
his predecessor, Helmut Kohl. 

“At the end of the day. the 
US Fedral Open Market Com- 
mittee, Mr Greenspan. G8 
pronouncements, hedge fund 
happenings and emerging 
markets are more important 
for Bunds [German bonds] 
than the results of a domestic 
election in one of the ultimate 
‘safe haven' markets.’ 
PaineWebber analyst Alison 
Cottrell said .In a research 
note. 


Workers on board 


Airline 

union 

backs 

survival 

plan 


Nicholas Bannister, CMef 
Business Correspondent 


P hilippine Airlines 
has been offered a last- 
minute chance of sur- 
vival following a change of 
heart by Its biggest union 
over a rescue plan. 

Asia's oldest airline, 
which owes creditors 
$2.1 billion (£1.3 billion), 
was forced to close last 
week after its ground crew 
union refused to accept the 
plan. 

However, President Jo- 
seph Estrada yesterday 
said that the country's flag 
carrier could be back in the 
air next week following a 
new agreement. 

The president had earlier 
arranged for Hong Kong’s 
Cathay Pacific airline to QU 
the vacuum caused by 
PAL's closure, which had 
left thousands stranded. He 
arrived at Manila from 
Cebu City yesterday aboard 
the first Cathay Pacific 
flight, which rescued 
grounded PAL passengers. 

Philippines law prevents 
foreign airlines from oper- 
ating domestic flights bu- 
t.under the deal brokered 
by the president. PNB Hold- 
ings. a subsidiary of the 
state-controlled Philippine 
National Bank, leased two 
Cathay Pacific planes and 
crews. 



President Estrada arrives at Manila on Cathay Pacific’s Brst Philippines domestic flight intended to service stranded passengers photograph: romeo ranoco 


The PAL rescue deal, an- 
nounced yesterday, in- 
cludes a controversial 
clause requiring the union 
to suspend its collective 
bargaining agreement for 
10 years in return for con- 
tinued union recognition 
and a guarantee of no cuts 


in salaries or health 
benefits. 

The decision has split the 
union. More than a thou- 
sand workers protested 
outside the union’s offices, 
claiming that the deal vio- 
lated their rights. 

However, President Es- 


trada said: “Everybody’s 
happy, not only me but the 
whole country. Finally 
there is an agreement" 
PAL's chairman, Luclo 
Tan, was confident that the 
company’s employees and 
management would be able 
to achieve “very harmoni- 


ous cooperation” while 
union president Alex Bar- 
rientos said the deal was 
the last possible hope. “If 
this falls, it’s closed," he 
said. 

PAL's troubles have been 
exacerbated by the Asian 
currency crisis which hap- 


pened shortly after the air- 
line had launched a 
$4 billion modernisation 
programme. 

The Philip pines govern- 
ment refused to take over 
PAL because it could not af- 
ford to underwrite daily 
losses of up to $1 million. 


Pound pushes 
trade deficit 
deep into the red 


Larry ElUatt 
Economics Editor 


B RITAIN'S trade balance 
with the rest of the 
world is felling further 
into the red as the strength of 
the pound hits exports and 
encourages imports, accord- 
ing to Government figures 
released yesterday. 

Data from the Office for 
National Statistics showed 
that the monthly deficit rose 
from £200 million to £300 mil- 
lion In July, with no sign of 
any improvement in August 
Only the strength of the 
UK's buoyant service sector 
— running a monthly surplus 
of more than £1 billion — has 
saved the Government from 
an even sharper deterioration 
in the trade figures. 

Britain's shortfall In goods, 
where the problems of the 
high pound have been most 
acute, stood at £1.4 billion in 
July, compared to £111 billion 
in June. Only figures for 
trade in goods for countries 
outside the European Union 
are available for August, but 
they showed a deficit of £1,1 
billion. 

In July, the total value of 
exports of goods fell by 1 per 
cent to £13.8 billion while 
total imports of goods was un- 
changed at £1542 billion. 

Measured by volume, 
which strips out the impact of 
currency movements, exports 
fell by 2 per cent in July while 


imports rose by 1 per cent to a 
new monthly record level 
The ONS said that the trend 
was getting worse, with ex- 
ports flat -and imports rising. 

City analysts said that last 
week's revisions to past trade 
figures had upgraded the sur- 
plus on services by £400 mil- 
lion a month and that export- 
ers were being forced to cut 
prices in order to compete. 

Neil Parker. Treasury econ- 
omist at the Royal Rank of 
Scotland, said: “A deficit in 
traded goods of £1.4 billion is 
not a particularly good num- 
ber. Services exports have 
continued to perform well. 
But like traded goods, that 
performance can only go on 
for so long, until our services 
are seen to be relatively ex- 
pensive. It is just a matter of 
bow long we've got before 
things go bad.” 

Ruth Lea, head of the policy 
unit at the Institute of Direc- 
tors, said: “The figures are 
very much as expected, but 
that's pretty dreadful none 
the less. If the pound comes 
off (its high value) and the 
Bank of England does the de- 
cent thing and cuts interest 
rates we could see a 
turnaround." 

Michael Saundeis, econo- 
mist with Salomon Smith 
Barney. “The trade balance 
and current account is likely 
to worsen markedly in com- 
ing quarters, but the scale, of 
the red ink will he much less 
than the late 1980s blowout” 


Japan acts to halt bank panic 


Alex Brimmer 
Financial Editor 


J APANESE authorities 
moved to calm financial 
markets yesterday after 
placing the Japan L eas in g 
Company in bankruptcy, as 
part of a government package 
to restore stability to the fi- 
nancial sector. 

Under plans agreed only 
after the opposition forced the 
ruling Liberal Democratic 
Party to change its approach, 
the government will allow do- 
mestic banks to borrow di- 
rectly from reserves held by 
the Bank of Japan, so avert- 
ing a liquidity crisis. 

Assistance will be provided 
by a swap agreement between 


the Japanese commercial 
banks and the central bank, 
which holds $210 billion 
(£125 billion) of foreign ex- 
change. The move is designed 
to prevent a credit crunch — 
which would deepen reces- 
sion and cause crisis in other 
financial markets — while 
the authorities struggle to 
clear up the bad debts in the 
Japanese banking system. 

Kiichl Miyazawa, the fi- 
nance minister, assured the 
markets that the collapse of 
the Japan Leasing Company 
and the decision to nationalise 
the struggling Long-Term 
Credit Bank of Japan was part 
of a much larger package. 

"I expect a positive influ- 
ence on Japan and the rest of 
the world from the prospect 


that the issue of the Japanese 
banking plan as a whole, in- 
cluding the issue of Long- 
Term Credit Bank, Is going to 
be settled,” he said. 

The move to put Japan 
Leasing Company, with some 
£10 billion of debt, into bank- 
ruptcy — the biggest such 
failure since the second world 
war — led to frantic trading 
on the Tokyo stock market 
■ Those banks in relation- 
ships with the Japan Leasing 
Company and the LTCB were 
marked down heavily even 
though the Nikkei followed 
Wall Street, closing 135 per 
cent up at 13JW937. 

The Topix bank index fell 
2.64 per cent. Mitsubishi 
Trust & Banking Corporation 
fell 79 yen to 577, leading a list 


of Japan Leasing Corporation 
creditors, whose shares were 
sold. Sumitomo Trust & 
Banking slipped 23 yen to 280. 

Under the rescue plan, the 
ruling LDP will allow nation- 
alisation of banks in difficulty 
and provide funds to lenders 
who agree to take over the in- 
stitutions. Approval of ttie 
legislation was being seen on 
the financial markets as key 
to ending Japan’s worst reces- 
■sion of the post-war era. Prob- 
lem loans have made Japa- 
nese banks reluctant to lend, 
making it difficult for 
businesses to expand. 

Analysts criticised the gov- 
ernment's decision to buy 
LTCB shares at a low value, 
rather than force the group 
into insolvency. 


UK barometer points to slump 


JKlTreanor 


C LOSE Brothers, one of 
the last remaining In- 
dependent merchant 
banks in the City, was pun- 
ished by the stock market yes- 
terday, losing 10 per cent of 
its value for predicting the 
slowdown in the economy 
would hit its earnings in com- 
ing months. 

Its shares tumbled to a new 
low for the year of 455p before 
ending at 466p. well off their 
peak earlier this year of 940p. 

The specialist merchant 
bank provided further evi- 
dence that trading conditions 
are going to worsen for the 
banking sector, which has felt 
the brunt of investors' jitters 


since the crisis in Russia and 
last week's bail-out of US 
hedge fund Long-Term Capi- 
tal Management- 
Many City sources are ex- 
pecting big investment banks 
to begin cutting jobs as a 
result of recent turmoil. 

Close, Brothers, however, is 
more of a barometer for the 
domestic economy because it 
has no exposure to hedge 
funds or emerging markets. 

Rod Kent, managing direc- 
tor of dose Brothers, said the 
bank had seen signs for the 
past four months that the UK 
economy was slowing. 

"What we’re seeing in the 
commercial world Is people 
taking a bit longer to pay," 
Mr Kent said. "We're assum- 
ing that its going to continue 
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slowing down.” The outlook 
could remain tough for at 


least another year, he added. 
Close, which employs BOO 
people, also reported record 
results for the year to July, 
with pre-tax profit at 
£89.6 million, up 26 per cent 
Close made 30 per cent of 
its profit from asset finance, 
39 per cent from market- 
maker Winterflood, and 
31 per cent from corporate ad- 
visory and fUnd management 
Mr Kent said Close would 
seek acquisitions and hire 
people who might be shed 
during any downturn, 

• Accountancy firm KPMG 
said the past quarter liras the 
busiest for nine yeans in the 
management buy-out market. 


although it noted that busi- 
ness bid declined during the 
past three weeks. 


Notebook 


Brown’s still fit 
for the challenge 



Alex Brummer 


T HE Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, beads off today 
to the most challenging 
ftwanriai meetings faced by 
any British finance minister 
since Denis Healey in 1976. In 
Healey's day. the problem 
was largely domestic, with 
the pound felling, credit ex- 
pansion ballooning and the 
public finances, perceived by 
the IMF to be out of control. 

As Mr Brown pointed out in 
interviews and his speech to 
the party conference in Black- 
pool, the UK at present does 
not have these problems. 

Even the Chancellor's 
strongest City critics would 
find it hard to criticise him 
for the changes made to the 
administration of monetary 
policy which have insulated it 
from the .political drumbeat 
coming from manufacturers 
and trade imlcns. 

Moreover under his 
stewardship the public fi- 
nances have,, for the time 
being, improved Immeasur- 
ably. The reforms in financial 
market supervision appear to 
have worked reasonably well 
during the Long Term Capital 
Management debacle. 

By all accounts the Bank of 
England, which is stHl res- 
ponsible for systemic risk, 
and the Financial Services 
Authority have worked well 
together through this. 

The experience of both 
Howard Davies as a former 
deputy governor and Michael 
££ot. now in charge of super- 
vising large financial institu- 
tions, has been useful In en- 
suring that the rescue of 
LTCM has gone off without 
hitch. The unitary supervi- 
sion certainty makes It easier 
when as many as 55 British 
outfits had to be contacted 
regarding their exposure and 
relationships with the Ameri- 
can hedge fund. 

Judging from his Blackpool 
remarks, Mr Brown is now 
alert to the threats out there. 
He described the world’s fi- 
nancial system as being 
“over-exposed, over-extended, 
under-supervised and under- 
performing, and in need of 
Car-reac h i n g reforms". 

He also made it clear, how- 
ever, that despite calls 'for 
change in direction on free 
and open global markets 
through measures such as ex- 
change controls, the role of 
government was “not sup- 
pressing. markets" . 

B RITISH governments 
know this only too well. 
Restrictions on foreign 
exchange were not- enough to 
prevent Harold Wilson hav- 
ing to devalue the pound in 
1967, or to stop Denis Healey 
going to the IMF In 1976. 

Nor were heavy interven- 
tion and - sky-high interest 
rates enough to prevent ster- 
ling being bounced out of the 
exchange rate mechanism in 
1992, after John Major had 
promised to make It as good 
as the German mark. One hart 
to wait for Labour for that. 


Despite all this wisdom 
there is a Daw in Labour's 
policy. The Government may 
not be ready for a U-turn on 
the economy for domestic 
reasons, but it has to be alert 
to the need to adjust for inter- 
national reasons. 

The US central bank, the 
Federal Reserve, may do pre- 
cisely that today when Wall 
Street expects it to bring 
down the federal funds rate. 

Among the reasons it is 
able to do this without too 
much discomfort is the low 
level of domestic inflation, 
partly assisted by the emerg- 
ing market crisis. The Fed- 
eral Reserve is aware of its 
responsibilities in crisis — as 
in 1987 _ to ease credit condi- 
tions and prevent the banking 
system from freezing up and, 
by and large, the budget defi- 
cit has now been resolved. 

Having lived through the 
problem at LTCM and the 
other hedge funds the Bank of 
England must be similarly 
aware of the systemic risks, 
even though the Old Lady 
takes the view that it is not 
important enough in global 
terms to make a difference. 

Matters have started to 
change. At least one domestic 
institution, Barclays, has ex- 
posure of £300 million in 
emerging markets, and put up 
3250 milli on with a further 
350 million on standby for the 
LTCM rescue. 

The effects on Barclays 
Capital, the bank's invest- 
ment banking arm. will be 
significant. It is looking at all 
its activities in a disciplined 
way and seeking to lower its 
exposure to emerging mar- 
kets by year end. 

I F OTHER banks are doing 
the same and going through 
their loan books to extri- 
cate themselves from more 
risky exposures, the chances 
are that credit will be harder 
to come by. In such circum- 
stances the Bank, like the 
Fed, may believe it has a sys- 
temic responsibility to ease. 

One of the restraining fac- 
tors for some members of the 
monetary policy committee 
has been the Government’s 
fiscal stance. Efforts have 
been made by the Treasury to 
explain why it believes that 
the fiscal tightening since 
Labour came to office — Gor- 
don Brown referred to 
£20 billion in an interview 
yesterday — is sufficient for 
there to be no concern about 
loosening monetary policy if 
necessary. But there are some 
doubts in the City. 

These were highlighted by 
Simon Briscoe in his just-pub- 
lished Economic Policy Audit 
for Nikko, which talks about 
the “massive pledges to in- 
crease public spending” and 
argues that claims that the 
Government has pursued a 
tough fiscal policy “are wide 
of the mark”. 

Goldman Sachs also argued 
earlier this month that the 
Government will fail to meet 
its fiscal rules without some 
further modest tax increases. 
It warned Mr Brown against 
allowing discretionary In- 
creases in spending as the 
economy slows. 

The overriding goal at 
present is to keep the global . 
crisis at bay by encouraging 
growth overseas and bringing 
interest rates down at home. 
That might be easier had Mr 
Brown given himself more fis- 
cal “wiggle" room. 


Goldman millionaires go into 
tele-conclave over flotation 


Jffl Tremor 


G OLDMAN Sachs employ- 
ees are likely to receive 
confirmation today that the 
private investment bank will 
not be floated on the US stock 
market this autumn. 

In an address to be broad- 
cast to Goldman’s offices 
around the world as the mar- 
kets open. Goldman's co- 
chairman Jon Corzine is ex- 
pected to inform staff that 
market turbulence has forced 
the firm to pull the flotation 
— for the time being at least. 

Goldman's 200 or so mil- 
lionaire partners — who in- 
clude Gavyn Davies, confi- 
dant of the Labour leadership 
— held their monthly tele- 
conference last night and 
seemed certain to decide that 
they should delay their plans 
to sell shares to outside 
investors. 

However, sources in the US 


believe the Go ldman partner 
win try to reschedule the fi n 
tation when market condi 
dons have stabilised. 

Some say that Goldman 
one of the most respectec 
firms on Wall Street will b 
anxious not to lose face ant 
anticipate heated debat< 
about the merits of pulllni 
the float at this stage. 

But many of the partnen 
are thought to want to avoid 
revealing further Information 
about the firm's current trad 
mg, given its annpuncemenl 
last week that earnings had 
foUon to $754 million in nht 
third quarter, from $1 billior 
m tiie previous three months 
ff they proceeded with the flo 
tation. partners would have 
to reveal, for instance, anj 
fosses incurred in Russia and 
further information on its in 
volvement in the bail-out Iasi 
week of the troubled hedge 
fund Long-Term Capital Man 
agement. 
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Racing 


Wannabe is 
back on her 
happy beat 


: p i 


Graham Rock puts 
a strong case for 
Noseda's classy filly 

W ANNABE GRAND 
had a short head 
to spare over Flan- 
ders when thf>«P 
tWO hlgh-ClaSS fflTteg finighort 
second and third respectively 
behind Bint Allay] in the 
Lowther Stakes at York last 
month, and on Sib better 
terms Jeremy Noseda’s filly 
should extend her superiority 
in today’s Shadwell Stud Che- 
veley Park Stakes at 
Newmarket 

On her only subsequent 
outing she ran fourth to Eda- 
biya in the Moyglare stud 
Stakes over seven firriongg, 
with the Ascot Fillies* MUe 
winner SunspangLed a length 
behind. Seven furlongs on 
easy ground might have 
tested the stamina of Wan- 
nabe Grand, and reverting to 
six here should be IdeaL 
A shorter distance might 
not suit Circle Of Gold, who 
won over seven furlongs on 
her latest start when comfort- 
ably defeating Cholrgirl in 
the Prestige Stakes at Good- 
wood. The runner-up cut no 
ice behind Edabiya on 
Sunday. 

Mick Channon’s consistent 
Golden SCca had an excep- 
tionally hard race when de- 
feating Indiana Legend by a 
short head in the Mill Reef 


Stakes at Newbury 10 days 
ago and would mwi to im- 
prove, as would David Loder's 
Subeen, who won a run-of-the- 
mill maiden at Yarmouth in 
good style by three leng ths 
from Bali sad a. She is on the 
small side, though, and. has 
little scope to progress. Wan- 
nabe Grand (2.05) looks the 
one to be on. 

David Loder’s Houston 
Time is one of the lftnfltng 
contenders for the TattersaBs 
Houghton Sales Conditions 
Stakes. A winner on his debut 
at Yarmouth, the colt had a 
h e ad to spare over Godol- 
phin’s Easaar. 

Roger Charlton .won this 
valuable prize last year with 
Tamarisk, who went on to be- 
came one of our top sprinters. 
Here he is represented by 
Smart Savannah, who frwat 
three rivals at Sandown 
impressively. 

Geoff Wragg has had a poor 
season by his standards, but 
he has a good rfmiw of land- 
ing this valuable prize with 
SOSSUS Vlei (8.45), nmnaH 
after an oasfe in a South Afri- 
can desert This promising 
colt beat a big BpM of maid- 
ens at Newmarket last mont h. 

lake Charlton, Wragg has 
won this valuable hnnna pre- 
viously and So6sus Vlei, a 
half-brother (by Inchinor) to 
Sasuru, was a little inexperi- 
enced in victory, getting up 
close home to defe at Desaru 
by half a length. The runner- 
up went on to beat some use- 
ful rivals at Doncaster, but 



Tennis 


was found out by the very 
testing ground in the Royal 
Lodge Stakes. In an open race, 
Sos8us Vlei might be good 
pnniigh tO follow up. 

So, too, might Pasternak in 
the Tote Cambridgeshire at 
Newmarket on Saturday. 
Following the latest declara- 
tion stage. For Your Eyes 
Only heads thp handicap, and 
Pasternak will carry 9st 91b. 


He is 8-1 favourite with Hill’s, 
who have both Dokos and 
Supply And Demand at 10-1, 
the latter being well backed 
yesterday. 

Gary Moore was hoping 
that Eieren Fallon would be 
free to ride Supply And De- 
mand, but Henry Cecil In- 
tends to run Doko6 in the first 
leg of the Autumn Double un- 
less the going is bottomless. 


‘Tf Kieren Isn’t available. I’m 
not sure who’ll ride.” said 
Moore. “I’ve had a host of 
jockeys on today and m make 
a decision later in the week.” 
Peter Savill and his fellow 
directors of Plump ton intend 
to upgrade the modest Sussex 
track. Grant Knowles, for- 
merly with Turffontein In 
South Africa, is the Chief Exe- 
cuitve, while David McHarg, 


Henman takes 
his turn in 
the honeypot 


Richard Jago In Munich 


Leading contender . .. Circle Of Gold (left) steps back in distance in the Cbeveley Park Stakes photograph: martin lynch 


who has returned after five 
years In Singapore, wOl be 
the Clerk Of The Course. “We 
have put together a very expe- 
rienced team,” SaviU. 

A few miles down the road 
from PiumptaQ, Brighton has 
received an interest-free loan 
of £350,000 from the Levy 
Board to help finance urgent 
remedial work on the 

g randstand. 


TOP-TEN player for the 
first time last month 
a Davis Cup hero at 
the weekend, Tim Henman 
now has the chance of the big- 
gest pay-day of his career. It 
is not surprising he has a bit 
of a swagger. 

Win or lose, Henman will 
also have a bit of swag here 
this week at the Compaq 
Grand Siam Cup which car- 
ries a total prize fund of $6.7 
million (£4 million) for a 12- 
man and eight-woman event. 
The men’s first prize of $15 
million (£750.000) is by for the 
biggest in the game. 

Even if Henman were to 
lose his opening match 
against the Swede Jonas 
Bjorkman today he would 
take away £60,000; if he wins 
he is guaranteed £105,000. 
That is roughly what Hpnman 
got in July for the win over 
Petr Korda which took him to 
the semi-finals at Wimbledon 
for the first time. 

It was that success which 
did most to ensure Henman 
would finally get into this 
event which has its own 
qualifying set-up. The Grand 
S lam Cup is a d ollar feast de- 
vised by the game's putative 
governing body, the Interna- 
tional Tennis Federation, to 
encourage the professional 
elite to show and do well at 
the season's four majors. 

Greg Rusedski, a semi-final- 
ist here last year before losing 
in four close sets to Pete Sam- 
pras, has not qualified — an- 
other sorrow to add to the 


many which stemmed from 
the ankle injury sus taine d at 
Queen's in June. Rusedski 
moved up one place to No. 14 
in yesterday’s revised world 
rankings while Henman 
stayed at No. li. 

Sampras is injured while 
Pat Rafter, winning twice for 
Australia in the Davis Cup in 
Townsville at the weekend, 
reckons half a globe is too far, 
too soon to travel even for the 
chance of winning so much. 

That leaves Korda as the 
top seed with a likely opening 
match against Andre Agassi, 
the prospect of a semi-final 
with Goran Ivanisevic and 
the possibility of a final 
against Marcelo Rios. 

Korda is In the opposite half 
from Henman, whose quarter- 
final reward for beating Bjork- 
man would be a chance of 
revenge against the Australian 
Mark Pblllppoussis, his con- 
queror in the US Open. 

But if the weekend's Davis 
Cup results are a guide, Hen- 
man will have his work cut 
out. Bjorkman's renowned 
service returns were at their 
most hawk-eyed while beat- 
ing Spam's Carlos Moya and 
Alex Corretja in Stockholm. 
Tm not going to spend a lot of 
time thinkin g about that.” 
said Henman Illntily. 

Martina Hingis Is favourite 
in the inaugural women's 
event For her the chance to 
show she is still a genuine 
world No. 1 is probably worth 
more than the anything. In 
Sunday's final Hingis should 
play Lindsay Davenport, who 
two weeks ago took away her 
US Open title. 
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Newmarket Jackpot card 


GRAHAM ROCK 


105 

1.35 

2.05 

2.40 

3.10 

3.45 


Borns 


Wannabe Brad tag 
Greenaway Bay 
Bhm Snake 
Soane nd 



Going: 


I track tf 23fim raflh right-hand trend tf hafway. Straight cone at IXm. 
* Derates biotas. • Tap fonri rtfhg. 

Draw: No advantage. 

Sevan day tuners Mn. 

BSnkered first fiat: 1.05 Fata. Vtaon* Nona. 

Figures in brackets altar hose's rams ttarata days sfen bst oiling. 


>| Q H & K COMWSSIONS RATH) HAfHHCAP 


Mm4f £8,241 (11 dectared) 


Wl fl 3-303 RipwStaiM(QTHM5-B-7 

1B§ -51616 itmnwtojtt CM JFM mm 4-0-13. 

in (id) erne wnwriifamudfHanaiS-B-io 

10* [T) mam JOnaana (2§ © B Ubr 4-»-io 

1B50 12506 AtetaMMKfeta3-6-8 

108 W • -41500 SWSaSwfU)HCKl 3-8-7 . 
wp) 1W50FattrjK)Jlktf»3-8-5. 


■ 
«7 

JMd tf 
.Ttemte m 
Jtamra m 


.1 Mn H 



.m eater* n 

min 


.ifm n 
„Jte 


9-2 tain. 5-1 tote* 1l-2Mmb, 7-1 Mte BVBn Btf.B-1 Kemm 10-1 ktateka 

■DE-hrarartaae Dead etrar. miAdm Mad, ax pace, MrfA2MbMdDatel^wd 
G9Fn. raa«qm3c* n«tedM2LMaf1 


GaMmai 1n2f 
bchMSpnatJMM 


r IraTI how. G1 1 


n 31 ret haetetf mra II m, rm on on no, U el 


eateanad war 11 oh. 7* 49. mt*l«1lta*BBafldFjOTi naturae. Oita. tatemk Mated. tftentadan 
retaliate rate* ■mtyrafmMtoeMdHaidKkinflbaitaiaraaratW'AiBradmlMat ■ 

ku*L teteyXM hadrldte wdewyctemraiiMr iron, owpte tffinl 17, SB bWW State**, tfn 
will mm ip'iti iwa mi i*» n nTummm i»n trw n r 


1 


1 7f £18,520 (13 declared) 

BJBMS-7 


CH4 




Mtera9-2 SdMeL 11-2 Tm, B-1 tewrW teteO-1 Wram 


tlMI 


htawSteSk. 



SHADWELL STOO CHEVELEY PARK STAKES 2TO 


anes rani 

302 n 211 Onto* 

an ni mis 

3M{3) 116311 

»a n 

3ee» 23133 
367(5) 6K64 

ana si 

wm 211424 


61 £92380 (9 (factored) 

«WJgtncnS-11 _ 

TEusartiyS-11 _ 


CH4 


UOwaaiO-11 . 
PUteiO-11 _ 

ms-ii 

‘ anPHWnM-11 


Ttlbte. 


CtCanQ.apVta.L 
FOWGnOE-ASwAo 
finLGdSLOMiWStfe 

CnofestfMGootenl HteOsS, — — ... . 

totes. Mil 22. II Wte 0nraiwBBte»«Dooe8SW O art Sd 
Ukcmne. ' “ 


_ K 
_L 

MBtfnr n 


Mbn m I« W terif Ht ittte, BB« wtf .tejMjn KaowtanW 



ja /^uacspwHtPitiss WPwamcEHAiKUGAP 

*bs4Ul m 2f ES.42S (25 dactored) 


401 m) 110005 teWB 
48219 -13150 Mfl 

JO !50Wrl_ 
1(17) 036303 Tykram 
SR 001040 tau CL 
ina 20050 Mtadita 
.7 to 0-22»fWvlw»r 
«Jo «600 OtfT 
WCffl 50315 
4Wp) 056321 
411(71 70U062 

- - 600001 



4f9PG 132143 


.DObo®"*- - — 

«niiq oam 

425(16) 000-i3 BncaBH«MbnGlta4-7-10 


BriSK a-l Me** Sun HurntL »-l Itatf Utetf IW Omi Ftan te%i 0>« Itete ft teal, 

9k*s(oi«»»UAAi 


3 4 tf^SQLTTOffFHAHJSI STAKES ZfO 
■ 8 Ulm£5,709(a)decter9tfl 


501 P) 


03 


(ftfUGMfr-11 




6-11- 


sB-Tl. 


MsJRMtfmS-u. 
Jnb8-11 — — 
lJP»aa-11 


kMMTtetepa-u 

wmcfiwi-ii 1 


0 unMfmJStesS-ii . 





.Dm mu BB 
KMw — 


B teraetegtecngBEDmcnS-ll _ 

5 PwMgt>P3 Bite 6-11 

5 Tima Draxxr (12 KUcAtfli 6-11 ... 

note D Lite 6-11 

1 Bite 6-11 

..BPCteteHwn8-n 

iNSwaie-ii 

c 5-2 Bte Soto, 3-1 itate. 9-2 Stank. 10-1 Brawn F*e. HtoU Atot 12-1 Ptei lt)tf 14-1 




mi 


TATIHISALLS HOUGHTON SALES STAKES 2Y0 
7f £24,760 & doctored) 

AflMdJBadDi9-0 

234 teckWmjHCWaiM 

022 InBbntemPsMfnKO-O 

000 Cat*tei(n)Rlten»9-0 

220 (teein (7) lirsJ Cbc!9-0 ■ 


CH4 


.SFkwtb — 
State 87 


aptqA^wnM. 
■JtadcnM 


mzSk 

2 stemieqnamd 
233 Orn TO a- M Steel 

31 tentWoficn 


teOH 79 
Ml Date B 
.MEMm 87 

— a awn — 



ifiAteteiTIntenTlteaitevei^ lhte ite teH w yi pBte iii talteowrlfai.TOihMdw.rwnn 
mpn.ZteilQLlBUMDteiyVmn * vnate In teitfT.ntePawiwH tenerSt MteeteS 
al 7a imiUMMSeiteteaiteite 71 wfc. 66fn Iterate CImhI tetos, ten am. Wm W4 
6. a tabu Ctewwta 0*1 ta temte 71 laed. Fa. tete date tetn nshd tep Whqr. ted 
Mte3MnlitetenteBlfimiiMeteiyCMnNDciiairate0iateteTteKtewsBprtwi.ta) 
appBHrtig 0W toted l*U m wl ctae hore. wn hr W hn Eawe « tamnft 71 nte Gd-SL ttten: 
SSteinten tenrawLtete WewHte n) Wtotav. no teiBteiMar 14 4 beMteaaten 
Stetcn9t)tei.e6fivStePri r i | iiw i.l>te w | »«tfte. te wJte B iitetotes.ii»»nteaad7.ia 
betted Hate a KnteB Tf 2 -m jIh SS. Stow leatoav nw 1 ( M m on rate fte Win ww «£fc to 

cite»WoiaiMfa^TteQtea'anMu4iBte6l-airiialtwwte ^iHlrii5artMili4i.Mow 
Heft (tead oAioi by 3B Tara DgtfuSarxtei 71 rw S tSfl Saw atet BtttetejEaawra im. tep) w 
•tf to S Mi Irate fine totea. wn to* torn tan ■ Donate Tlwto. COfraTite IM rianl tete 
tend on V temtoteMbiai teat 7. a tetMRte A tend a Santa* 71 fip a. Brfn.BternoWE i 
1tete4tlWrjtew«wiloU.iteeteJWIitev, U da 7lWted ChnrfSteSGDoteWTinBpltoJ 


Sedgefield (N.H.) 


KBIOUVa 


TOP RJfOB 


CtehadnlBele 
Out On A Promise 


i Boy 

Out On A Promise 
MrCavteto 
Tim ItarHtfmhn 

Mafic Mr MsficAk 

Mtopep FWnpep 

UnUadna. left-handed cbtte tflXm w#h 200yds nn-in. Sharp in ctnacter. but 3nvpJu3 
' Is seartfSng test tf stamina, 
to Bm. * Denotes bfinkos. • Top farm rafing. 

Sevan day winner s: 2.15 Out On A Promise. 

BSnfearad test tone or vtarad: None. 

Rgires in tvacfcels altar horse's name denote days since test outing. F. FbL 


^ ^gALPHAKBUC NOVICE HURDLE 


2m 51110yds £2,618 (10 deciared) 
-04431 nateab Bar (U|P Bran 5-11-3 


2 SO- * 91 Wte w (17$ JVtofe 6-10-10 

3 WOO- Bteytett (158) JHaorf .tenss 5- 10-10 

4 PMROS*te»MJQ*ts6-VM0 
SSPK MBfah(te8 asm 10-10-10 
83205 Mom tote (tqjVftomtf* 

7 2-BO raptete (H|D Bate 4-10-6 

8 P-tF Rnfite (31) Ms Lltaail 5-10-6 

9 155-3 Cte»dteWto(iqMn URMfey 4-10-3 G l» M 

10 iMraMMimj Mbs K teg* 4-10-3 F tote — 

0-4 Pm* aw. W ttenM Bte lv-3 Pnom urd. 6-1 BteM. a-i ten 10-1 
L 20-1 A»Bn tea. 



2 ^ g SATLEY PUNCH BOWL OADWfflG WBtKJE 


1 2m if £2355 (11 declared) 


rM mutate 7-11-9 

wn0mOtonli4-ll-6 



Bar* 


311-11 MBmvBmB! 

H521-5 CW Itet l W tog 
P-PHM MFka(Zq 
400PP tetetVtel 
OFHp-ISteMPta 

: 3-1 OK 0a A Pnteta. W Ota Itesti Wog 9-2 kim Boy. 6-1 Dean Rtf*. 12-1 Maqafc's Son. 

feat Otektetete fine 


itaf)p»«tei5-i0-a 

lUteumr *-io-e 

iJOnb 5-iOO 

(JHaoB 10- TOO 



Southwell all-weather programme 


OMHAMMKK 


TOP FORM 


1.25 

155 

2J25 

3.00 

3.30 

455 

4.40 

5.10 


Orttan (ati} 
Ifivar frontier 
Xylan 


Friend* Bran 
BUSt James 
Sakharov 
Maybe Special 
Champagne H 

Hanatetf Ud Risky VeJenfine 

Portae SopHe DswnTreader 

CefcstftfBay Bhvay Prince 

A l wtfho r, Fferwand. tad-handed track tf utm wtti 3i ruHn. Separata spur provides 
straight 51. 

Mnr Staretant ★ Denotes bfinkos. • Top tarm radrg. 

Draw: high best owr 5t. Low tavoued In remantor races. 

Savaa day w tera ra: None. 

BUoredflmt time: 155 Forgotten Star 225 Spttf Ry«. No No Nora; 4.40 Dmfere 
Bkhe; 5.10 WaftirSee. Vtaoratf 125 Hda^r Hi Lad: 3.00 Juante; 4.05 Marco's Pal. 
Sands Sob. 

Hgures to brackets attar hone's name denote days stoce tot outing. J. Jungs. 


1.25 


KB RBNFORGBBfTS HANDICAP (Div I) 

6f £3,624 Cl 6 declared) 



JFEsm*4 

T 


DOoptel 7-10-0 

lteGUtew6-0-12 

13-9-11 

&-M0 

CEgekn 3-9-0 A UcCufle CT 

I RD Site 5-9-7 J FMOfag 

toss JOan 3-6-7 


*15500 DBMCt karate (1 
0*5820 Frirate” 

304000 ' ' 

0E0B0 
000 

630005 Prate teidc 

001551 Tsralte. ‘ ... 

151232 ddteflhttG Ink 4-9-6 Pad fitter* 

005800 h i w ta* mmcfatotog 5-9-6 C Inter 

0-1500 PlILkii rfb 3-6-4 FH0RM* 

02209- PterPtrite 077) MB StoBvran 4-9-4 CTmp»(J) 

131361 hte TKhn(T30(D|K BUM 4-9-4 D Sw^r 

62BOOO MtetfiM tod flMNlteodm 5-9-2 T9 


S 


050002 ThtaraavyriMOE) J BMte 4-9-2 . 

000550 MmMMtera to *9Mte* 3-9-1 

54400 tew* MyiterriqSMnes 3-9-0 It 

; 7-2 CMto 9-2 To® Tm, 5-1 PnwW ft**. 13-2 Se He, 7-1 an Fans. 13-1 Desert Under 


1.55 


43*034 I 


DON NOBLE BOOKMAKER AMATHJR RIDERS 1 HANDICAP 3Y0 

1m6f £1,953 (11 declared) 

tte te w tes tetf Btq C Eflgtn 11-7 R Fontetd g I 

tettf Jw (21) J EHM 1W_ J Cratef «•» 

406382 topnd 01 tow 0 aq B U cndm 10-12 J L Iterate 

000533 Cterttffc PRO Mans 10-11 Pml J Mark 

506216 Frkoflerio (4B SV M Piesna 10-0 C Wgm* 

002053 CtermnngpTJHWFaaatKlM S Strange (S|* 

0NKU tegateteMRJteanltatfmiO-2 Mm E J— langhte * 

(BJMttwi9-ll 


440000 TIM 
535651 BterFracflerpS) MUehr9-6 — 
6450D tete rarnd By te (44>R Cragw 9-5 
0000 tell (Mjwjnt 9-6 




n 


s 2-1 BUS J 


i 4-1 Pikterii, 11-2 togM 01 Lm. 8-1 Capmate. 10-1 Dengena Precedera 


fWN HaiEKS NOVICE CHASE 


r 2rn 51 £3.1 29 (7 declared) 


121141 teCmtetaRjntamLI 
16404- amm Ikter f163jmjH 
335-32 MM tew (S)B Bern 



item 6-11-5. 
ItantfJU— M0-12 . 
6-W-12 


50-1. 


fK»VTtomp» 7-10-1? 

SJ wade 9-10-12 

(194 T Eauerty 6-10-7 

(14) to M Hneky 5-UM 

11-10 Mteraku 4-1 tow tote. 9-2 Ik Crate. 6-1 Hgtexl tea 10-1 Some. 15-1 Tudv Mm 



O OASTANLErRAaKfiBESTBETSSbESHAMNCAPHURDLE 

Ota^Uan 5f 1 1 0yrfs £2.726 (6 declared) 

nium 10-12-0 ■ 

(ifl(qsMMwe7-1M ■ 

• _ — | B *3*6-11-1 A 

(CDJC&SB 7-10-7 B SqqderaSO 

01/2-6 Bmte Raton) K'fagg 6-10-0 I Jtesw 87 

0012-6 JmSMn (117) (Bn to Mtaefey 5-10-0 - — B toe 65 

: 5-2 Tbs Nbdtete 4-1 Suganop. Jw Smt. 8-2 lodte TSk. 5-1 Gfengie. 8-1 Rvstei MW 


IBS) OMKM HANDICAP CHASE 

>2m5t £4,146 (8 declared) 

43U30- M Tate (HtaHTatute 6-12-0 
iftip- OmteCmtottaitatcqN item 12-10-13 
UtonN 11-10-13 - 
(CBi j toord town 8-10-10 

IteLtosal 8-10-5 

iKMtagm 11-10-4 

BOn 8-104) 

J Oral 11-10-0 

_ 3-1 tatt m. The Toskr. 9-2 Mm Utfta. 5-1 tai Tont Ute Bn 12-1 Ml tech. 14-1 1 
Onto. 264 tot*. 




^ JQ jWHfi CHAHIg. HOWCE KIMM-E 


»2m If £2.688 (6 declared) 



to M taste 4-1 1-1 Mr A 

5-10-1? — — 


B 

DStoi5-10-T0 

FMngn 610-10 


R. 

--Ltanr 


VTtarmn 4-10-6 M M Thompma 

toe Ctataw 4-W-8 

10-11 RMptf. 7-4 Otafi 7-1 Patte, H-1 Wsna, 25-1 to/b. 33-1 Baton 


Results 


HAMILTON 

Ate tv- espu* i, Mwr mosla * 
CuRiana (S-1): a. Umk» OUmo Iwms 
tsvfc X tomm tewatrt (10-n lOranShd.6. 
(K MeAu0la)ToiK C3A0; £2.20, £1.10, G2.W. 

Dual ft E6.10.CSF: E8S9. 

AM (1n> If SBydak 1. sconcso, k 
D arioy (13-6 Ite); g, H u rwnnra (S-^; 3, 
■mw (33-1). B mn PS. 2. (Q Wrago) ToW 
E2J30; £1.10, OJO. £1iSL DuM F: BCSO. 
CSF:£7X7. 

axo (in to I7yda* i. VOOA p*ra- 
totetR. K Parley (6-1 ); X, n n «» .l ps-1 ); 3, 
tateate* IM (7-1); *. to torttetete 

(14-11. 9-B to Norerte Joy. 17 ran S, XX 
Lady Harriaa) Tom: CRfift Cl 7a B.ia 
CU0, E2te. Dual F: C9HBD CSF; CI2BM. 
Tricast £S10te. TritactE BASSM. 
UO(teSydte1.W>AIIAZON,PBra 4- 
toy Cn-Bk **' te«* l-^ wimtete 413-11: a. 
lirgiteYrak (9-1). S-i lav ngMy Fan- 
cied. 13 ran 2. f*. (J Barry) Tote CMft 
£3.10. C*.7a E3JXL dual F: £B4B0. CSF: 
CBU7. Trisaac £55031. 

4te(9C fiytok f .tenuc. AterGrawea 
(4-1);«. BaiteB P ia to y (3-1 tatf):3.Frfar 
Trank p-aj. 7 ran 1. 1. (D Mrtoltel Tide: 


cate; caao. C1.<C. Dual F: CB.10. CSF: 
£1091. NR: Only Fbr Cold. 

4.50 (la &Ayda»1, FALLS OtoOKSSS, 

W Supple (9-2 Pav); 2, Ktoa Konmto 

C14-1J; a. tetow (9-1); to n ua te ra 

rtmlna (10-1). 16 ran SM. W. 2. (E Alston] 
Tots: £8.10; £1 A0. £1X0, £1.40. C2S0. DualF: 
£17.ia CSF; E83M. Trie«C C31 1 -97. 
6Lte(1aa S5yda)if , IMWIA'SDOUBLta, 
J Weaver (3-1 to); *, Rarasad (14-1); a, 
Wkraton (5-1); 4. M araa tnn a' a to te m 
(12-1) l6ran6.lX23(.(D Eddy) Tote £4^0; 
£1/40. CEA0. CIA). £2.00. Dual R EOl.m 
CSF: £46.12. Tricaat BOOS. 
jAeKPen wa.aaaaq pan won. Poor at 
ESamae canted torward B NewmarfceL 
MLACtaPan CB6J0. QUADFOTt £3020. 

BATH 

2JBO (Bf 161yds): t, SM UAFDS, II Hitts 
0-4 tot 2. Morlbara Sprfeg (73-2J: A 
nvteaT1mHaa(9-2l 14 ran tXX (BHills) 
Tate £2SO:£1tf).£2.70.nBO Dual R 59.00- 
CSF: £099. Nfc Crusty Uly. Rendto. Run- 
away Bay. 

X30ebn1f94yda}: 1. MAHTOm FOS4T, 
J Quinn (4-1); S, te ndll Nny (11-1); A 
fiateraelf Hafl (IQ-1). 7-2 to Stera». 12ran 
& 7X (Lady HerM) Tata: £090; £230, 
£2.00. £340. Dim) F. £16 6a CSF: E44A6. 
Tr ic*st £362 84. m. operaac. 

SM (Ira ar 44yte 1, 1 1 0*1 *0 , K 


Ftekm (4-6 to]: 9. tom a« ranw«« W-1): S. 
Tnd« Draraoar (60-1). 11 ran it 2 U 
Nosada) Tate £190: Cl JO. Cite. E7JXL 
Dual F: COAL CSF: £9.49. 

130 (lea Ot 4«ym> 1, HTPeMKC- 
TR*, R Coctirane iB-m 2. Inraiei (7-1); 
A Mitetiim (7-4 to). 0 ran X * (J 
Pattern) Tolu: £890: d to. cua Ci2a 
Dual F; EBLSL CSF: £3825 
4 jOO (1m Bjnla> 1. ROCK FALCON, R 
Cocftrttne (6-4): L O a ramni MW (10-11 
tot fi, Joarnek* (14-1) 0 mat 11. (Lady 
Herrtaa) Tote £2.10; 61.1A £190. Dual R 
£120. CSR £299. NR: Nauplie- 
4L30 (in Eyrtaji 1, MADAME MAXL S 
Canon (9-3): a. an* KBa (i T— 1>; 3. moto 
art Iteta (20-1): 4. Zmy Irady 00-1). 4-i 
to Montana. IS m Hd. X. 3. [H Hon) Tote 
0990; £130. £240. CA31 £390. Dual F: 
£1A4a CSF: £47.15. Tricar* DB03 17. 
FLACSPOW £16.60. OUADFOR £4.10 

EXETER 

2.10 Otm, If Hd*> 4, MAVARRta SAM- 
SON, RDunraaody (5-4 (m): 2. Men Sate 
(7-2); 3, Wlnlra tfiin (10-1L 9 ran 6. IB. (P 
HBbba) To« £2.10: £1.10, £120, £260. Dual 

Fr £430. CSF: £621. Wl: Another Beveled. 
Bj40{2n If H(9a> «,CUNVBIO PAIN. R 
Duranoay [7-2 to); X Tons*a mtat U2-1k 
X Rad Ftnobara (B-1J. 16 ran A 1. <R 
HoOgca) Tote £590; £290. £5.-0, £270. 


Dual F- £3790. CSF: C46.TO Tricasc £311.14. 
NR: Carrollt Rock. 

XIO (2m If Cb): 1. NIKHAKS NEPHtaW. 
J A McCarthy (9-4); 0, CaRto Season 
(iVOfcAA— raratoa (lV-etav). 10 m 11. 
22. (C Egerion) Tote £290; £190. £190, 
£190. Dual F: CB.10. CSF: £14.79. Nft Rapid 
Raseal. 

X40 (2riW 1 1DydaCh^ 1,Z»BIBAa B 
Fenton ;6-2 to): 2, Pride of Kraahradr (3-1); 
A rimn nal Pa a iraim (18-1). 11 ran 6. 21. (J 
Bradleyl Tote £390. £1.70. £190. £3.70. 
Dual F: £490. CSF: £1094. Tricaat »4 71. 
4.10 (2n Bf Hd*> 1, A9AVARO, J Frost 
(5-1); 2. Tara at m.iernlr (8-1): A Raton 
total (8-t). 6-4 to Palaemon. 9 ran HdL 2. 
(ft Freed Tote: £890: £1.70. n. 40. tl.10. 
Dual F: £22.40. CSF; £30A4. 

4,40 (2m if Hda> 1, MOfiULV, R DuiV 
woody (10CL-3018V); Atawto tatand (16-1): 
3, LaQrand Qoaralar (8-1). 10 ran 6. 2k. (R 
Ainu) Tote £3.40: £i AO. E&60, C390. Dual 
P £58.74 CSF: CS0XB. Tricasn £367.1 1. 
PUCtfOT: £38.40. QUADPOTc £8.10. 

• Nanlon Pohd Ifenberad up tor a crack at 
the Tore Coa nro ra Ucn wlthon emphatic vic- 
tory In the Waattmitay’e Racecard Handicap 
at B«h yeatarday. The Lady HerrieMralmd 
slx-yaar-oid nas been alloHed 7et Bib end 
did not Incur a penalty tor me £110.000- 
added handicap over two and a quarter 
mHoa al Newmarket next month. 


KANDINSKY CLASS8TB) CLAIMING STAKES (Div I) 

1m 31 £2,889 (16 declared) 

1(11) «M4|» xyran(l$JGadBn 7-9-10 OMi Gtaoa* 17 

20 P6604 Dorn Many tata Mg h&Ugmm 4-9-7 S tagteo (71 86 

3(13) 1S0360 Sanrim Jrara (7) nj Palm 5-9-2 I Mato (3) SS 

4ffi 4Q230 RtamlMIBSDMutiKl 5-6-12 — . 6 Price SS 

sri?) 400406 Steam pa iqjN nfc o - o -iz SHmqan 

6 not 30000 KM (ItfSUGml 09-11 2 RWMfck S 82 

715) 00000 SrabnramMIR Spicra 5-9-10 J Bari* (7)* 73 

RfB» 430254 cmnmtarm gnu roqttB3-6-9 6 DoftteM* BB 

■ 110) 00-240 am«la*(*1)nNUmdeiS-6-7 J TM* 84 

109 64606 Rr an BtfHCtStetoe 4-6-7 Paul Eddery 87 

11 Ml 000040 RnediBDgarm Bra lesa 7-6-7 Kta TMtor M 

12(141 OOOQO WralHaar Um UlMr 5-6-7 II ■Mriilmna (7)* 80 

■005! 033500 S^braLv fa (C01M ton 3-6-6 F Mortar St 

14» 54500 niRtalmlrliMi OTB Crags 3-8-4 — — ..ACMtam* 78 

15(7) 4060 tatofiraa(iqSCWrare»-4 % Dram* 79 

ISO) 035253 Sarny (U) AM 3-W J F Egm B 

4-1 Ml 5-1 SBttena. 13-2 Gnuha Jbta. 0-1 Deal terry Uta. FJraoni Vfctt Oranr Pkr. Sassy 


g^QQEBJ. UCCBLD NOVKE MEDIAN AUCTION STAKES ZY0 


Mm £2,925 (Bdedarad) 



■an* 11-4 Haite Spate. 4-1 M (UK. 5-1 JtOBta. 6-1 Boj. 7-1 SanawW 16-1 Wk&q 
JbX 20-1 Bteten. 


O OAIMACT COMMUNICATIONS FgJJES' HANDICAP 

WiOvTf £3,831 (16 declared) 
inn aotfM mkm 

2111) 05000 CMnaMraJH) 

30 110434 nratOHtaai 

4tf 040 frbyLMdifr 

50 own taUyaataMe 

6(141 05525P DkraLtoafir 

7(12) 045- Obapeqj 

8(13) 004600 Sratote (V (tap JAteW 5-9-4 

Brt IHDffi MfiMflta (i^Sane 5-0-4 
19{i) Z71D3 CteniraBM ■ Draaraa (14| RR D 


1»B_ 000504 Fayra jCRJ) 



) Mss GKctoray 4-9-2 J F Egm* 

-9-0 AMcCMhf r 

)4^0 BTmgmn* 

^■13 n r 


■MM 5-1 Danpava N Oraran. 11-2 Ofialhr. 7-1 tvm OtNah. 8-1 Ota Lke. Ptnra* Pttoass. io-r ) 
* Date 12-1 Ntenda Omar, IsHMMt 


4 Q g MONDfgAN SHUNS STARS ZYD 


sa 

il3 

58 

son 

7(15) 

8(E) 

»«l 


»7f£2565fiBdecJarecD 

Mi 066 rate Mata Bey ftfiWSfeBtetf 9-2 

335030 — • - —■ 


.■RrfMUA B 


SOW teM iterate P«j!c) 6 Ento 9-2 P tram 46 

5000 BatamrMnr [^1 WMdn 8-11 5 BMaafT) 82 

,1040 fcDakMBnrady(12)Pfr»aB-11 J Ffijm* S3 

BfiySWtigBJJ BCTrB-ll * “ 

■hrM la* (BQ P Earn B-n 
tarad WM ton 8-ii 


251040 
00240 
5 

00 50 50 teraMMM 

0000 MarcaHM(7)A9nii8-T1 

DQooos Maifi Bam (13) R Ittohad B-n 
0000 tframMOBUsi JCn*8-11 


11 na 303052 w ay 1MBa9aB(1taJtorarag 6-11 - 
120 CDQ00 Itatargaria (ZT11I Curncn 8-11 __ 

13(4) Serrate Solo 5 MMtig B-1 1 

MO tegMaJ Mate) 8-6 

15 na OCOD Mratetoena)to6ftwB-6 - 

»(1Q 0200 TargateBwdwJ tarry 8-6 


T G I 

A (Me* B4 

D Sweeney * 73 

A CMrara 87 

P Good* (7) 79 

AMKtaqrteSO 

RPUra* 77 

C Tteom a* - 




F Hanoi 71 

RUppiG 7B 


_ 7-2 (MyVMtev. 9-2 erayStto 6-1 Carte Mata Bay. tetany Hoc; 7-1 VMn Aasesuy. Enohirato 

tanfrKaMWLM 


^ /, QKANDWSKY CLASSTE) CLAWING STARS (Div 2) 


#(1J) 

fine 

7f 


U5-0C 
343560 
00002 
623500 EMU 

Brand i 


im 3i £2,869 (16 declared) 


Me JACraredn 4-9-6 8 Pricv B3 

“ IHLRraodSiB-W P Band* (1) * BB 

9 terns 3-9-1 ...I Paten *90 

, . .Rtoar 7-9-0 B total (3) » 

060600 Btend ms Ottwd 6-9-0 State** W 

oawn Drago«)CThonm4^-l2 Dam Mrfarana 80 

KFZO RaitedjjrT) A Cami 5-8-12 On bran 79 

2004a ratebprin 1<B swra»i99-11 C Carver p) S7 

40000 Sate (7) 6 L Moore 8-8-10 Candy Rond 80 

460234 StaMneockpq nDOmamn 7-8-10 — * totem 87 

045103 PBftoSMtepjftmuattwiW A Hdte&r P) M 

536514 KntefatHnjagjBMta, 5-8-7 J Etomdi 87 

13(14) 0044® It BM firf fiPe«6-8-r. K fcdgeoa 0 

140) 0940 Gdem torptr £5) JL teak 3-8-3 — S HWfce (7) it 

15(13 000 Braina tail Btflta A Sdntertt 3-8-0 CDaShM* 71 

»A 692SD Twtort Pride MC Fteha* 3*0 T Mm 81 


8 ( 11 ) 
10 B 

liP 


_ 7-2 Pnffie Sotfife 5-1 Dwe Trader. 6-1 *b0l 13-2 ten Rte. 8-1 Er^ksn bofltr. Acta ftwm. 
Sadlacadt. 


C 4 /VtBRHNftJRCaiBfTS HANDICAP (IHv 2) 

vi I tera6f £3,624 (16 deciared) 


0500*2 am ra W nm » Mb W Maate 3-9-9 . 

000000 SMtaktin^mJ J*tem3-»-8 — 

40bD00 to te Diplrae l (3) PFetera 3-9-7 

500000 tegta CB) J0)MlUm 9-9-6. — 

053000 Bm tenteara nm M A Bate 3-9-6 — — 

000035 OMdHBteIZUEWMta 3-9-5 


000314 tetedanweto TO MTHrte 5-9-4 „ 

043003 Bratkraa (IS Sndtenel 4-9-4 r 

69000 Hna(JMMSMnby3-9-a 1 

500000 to p taai araJEaraa-M 1 

006MB Brake (42) fe| R Hara 3-9-1 

020(02 StoFteTOllItaiato 3-M 

003600 Sag Fwtae (tf) RUtftoi 3-9-0 - 


>7 

TBttlteMta 85 

.3 Ftoasnora (7)* 84 
ta fl te wrai *R8B 

A Cotema 77 

G Prato 79 

ftStrant Bt 

6 Praams 82 

~ s £MS 

-•■as s 

curator 78 
78 


P Goode (7) tt 

— A Httofey n 84 

: 4-1 tow (Vice. 7-1 Cam. Kmagfc. Btek OqfiaB. Bat*. 19-1 WWirtee. Sdb EWc Baterae 


KEEPING TRACK 

0891 222 + 


NEWMARKET 

SEDGEFIELD 

SOUTHWELL 


COMMENTARY 

771 

772 

773 


•!»>***“ -ySt 


RESULTS 

781 

782 

783 


ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 790 


e ein era earn caw wwnw m «. miiiu. * 


Z&eGuardlan j^j nthracttve 
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Di Canio gets into 
deeper water 
with ‘dive’ claim 


David Lacey 


P AOLO DI CANIO'S 
claim that Paul Al- 
cock, the referee 
pushed to the ground 
by the Sheffield Wednesday 
striker on Saturday, took a 
dive may well send the Ital- 
ian's career in English foot' 
bah into free-fall, with David 
Elleray. the referees' spokes 
man and one of Alcock's Pre- 
mier League colleagues, urg- 
ing the Football Association 
to take the strongest possible 
action against the player. 

Yesterday the FA charged 
DI Canio with misconduct, a 
formality since the incident 
occurred in full view of Its 
director of public affairs. 
David Davies, and was seen 
in close-up by the nation's 
television viewers. Di Canio 
has 14 days to respond and 
ask for a personal hearing 


but. if he declines, the case 
can be dealt with sooner. 

As things stand. DI Canio is 
likely to receive a suspension 
somewhere between the four- 
match ban imposed on Bir- 
mingham City's Gary Poole 
two years ago. for an incident 
with an official at M an che ster 
City, and the ban of nine 
games handed out to Chel- 
sea’s Frank Sinclair In Janu- 
ary 1992 when he was on loan 
to West Bromwich Albion. 

The Sinclair incident 
involved a dash of heads with 
a referee In a match at Eseter. 
Coincidentally, the injured 

official on that occasion was 
one Paul Alcock. 

Di Canio was sent off by 
Alcock for kicking Arsenal's 
Martin Keown amid the fracas 
which followed Patrick 
Vieira’s Derce reaction to 
having his shirt pulled by Wim 
Jonk. Keown was also shown 
the red card but Arsenal have 


Paolo is crying now, says Carbone 


P AOLO DI CANIO's team- 
mate Benito Carbone 
sprang to his fellow Ital- 
ian’s defence, writes Lawrie 
Madden. “Paolo is very, 
very down," he said. “He is 
mentally clear but it’s diffi- 
cult because be understands 
he made a big mistake. 

“If I punished Paolo I 
would punish him just for 
three weeks. I hope they 
t hin k Paolo understands 
he’s made a big mistake 
and not give Paolo a long 
time. He likes his work, he 
likes everything in England 
and now I think he cries for 
what he’s done.” 

Another team-mate. Dejan 
Stefanovic. said: “It was 
stupid because you can’t hit 
referees. It’s a bad mistake.” 



Carbone . . . mercy plea 


formally asked the FA to In- 
vite Alcock to reconsider his 
decision, arguing that the Eng- 
land defender was merely try- 
ing to keep the peace. 

This appeal has rather 
more chance of a sympathetic 
hearing than Di Canio's alle- 
gation, made when he arrived 
in Some on Sunday, that 
Alcock had overreacted to a 
mild shove. “He took three or 
four sideways steps before 
falling over in rather a 
strange way.” Di Canio in- 
sisted. “like someone diving 
to win a penalty.” 

Elleray described this view 
of the incident as extraordi- 
nary. “I cannot imagine any 
referee doing anything like 
that.” he said. “It is quite 
clear that the one thing Paul 
was trying not to do was fell 
down because he wanted to 
preserve his dignity.” 

Elleray wants the FA to 
impose an exemplary punish- 
ment on Di Canio, not least 
because of the number of ref- 
erees being attacked on park 
pitches. “These referees are 
often In danger of serious 
physical assault,” he said. 
"There are roughly 300 cases 
every year of referees being 
attacked and it is one of the 
main reasons why there are 
not enough new recruits. 

"One accepts the occasional 
verbal outbursts but striking 
a referee crosses the line and 
we do not want it to become 
part of a trend. I have not 
heard one person offer one 
word of defence fbr Di Canio’s 
action.” 

Gordon Taylor, chief execu- 
tive of the Professional Foot- 
ballers’ Association, expects 
Sheffield Wednesday to sever 
their links with Di Canio. “I 
think there is a problem with 
him at the club,” be said, 
and we may see a parting of 
the ways.” 


Dowie stands in 
as Haiford quits 

Q 


UEENS Park Rangers 
yesterday asked their 
[player-coach lain Dow- 
ie rather than Vmnie Jones, 
the player-assistant manager, 
to prepare the team for 
tonight's match at Wolves 
and' Saturday’s visit of 
Grimsby following the resig- 
nation of Ray Harford as man- 
ager late on Sunday. 

QPR, second from bottom of 
the First Division, intend to 
advertise the post and ap- 
point somebody before Octo- 
ber 17. “It's nice for me that I 
have taken over on a care- 
taker basis but it is a sad day 
for Ray,” said Dowie, aged 33. 
“He is an honourable man 
and a top-class gentleman. 

“I would love to manage the 
club permanently but for now 
all I'm concerned about is tak- 
ing them forward. I didn't ex- 
pect it but now I have been 
given the chance I will try to 
bring some of Iain Dowie into 
the Rangers style." 

West Bromwich Albion had 
threatened QPR with legal 
action when Harford defected 


nine months ago. Hie has 
since recorded only four wins 
in 34 League games and de- 
cided to -resign after Saturn 
day’s defeat at Oxford. 

“We had lost 4-1 and then I 
found my car had been broken 
into for the third time. There I 
was, window smashed, driving 
down the M2S with the rain 
soaking me and feeling as mis- 
erable as sin after a bad defeat. 
I thought to myself, maybe 
someone is trying to tell me 
something here.” 

Gerry Francis, out of foot- 
ball since resigning at Spurs 
last November, is the fens' 
choice while Jones has it 
written Into his contract that 
he will be considered. 

Jones did not train yester- 
day and will not travel to Mo- 
lineux. “Vinnie called me to 
say there were no hard feel- 
ings.” Dowie added. “He is on 
the shortlist for the manager's 
job and wants to stay away 
while that process goes on. He 
is available for selection but I 
suppose he wants to get him- 
self ready for the interview." 


Everton must 
sell if they 
want Watson 


E VERTON’s manager 
Walter Smith has agreed 
a fee of £4.2 million fbr 
Newcastle’s Steve Watson 
bqt mnst sell before he can 
buy-. •— 

He hopes to nffinad the de- 
fender Carl Tiler to Shef- 
field United and the mid- 
fielder Mitch Ward to 
Nottingham Forest. Their 
combined value is only £1.5 
million bat Smith, having 
shown his willingness to 
prune his squad, would then 
expect his chairman Peter 
Johnson to sanction the 
move for Watson, a 24-year- 
old defensive utility player. 

Smith's spending, £15.5 
million on five players, is 
expected to reach £20 mil- 
lion this week with the 
arrival of the Ivory Coast 
striker Ibrahim Bakayoko 
from Montpellier. 

Steve Froggatt, the 25- 
year-old Wolverhampton 
Wanderers wing-back, is 
expected to join Coventry 
in a £2 million deal today, 
underlining City’s determi- 
nation to hold on to their 
manager Gordon Strachan. 



Low-level mission West Ham ’s Eyal Berkovic avoids Wayne Bridge’s outstretched leg in a challenge at Upton Park last night photograph- ocxf 

Premiership: West Ham United 1 Southampton 0 

Wright upsets patience of Saints 


Trevor Hayiett 


A N Ian Wright header 
just after the hour 
meant the depression 
which has hung over 
The Dell since the start of the 
season refused to budge last 
night, even though this was a 
committed, improved perfor- 
mance from the Premier- 
ship’s basement side. It did 
not help Southampton's mood 
when a Sen Mon cur "equalis- 
er” eight minutes from time, 
was controversially ruled out 
If anything was going to 
raise Southampton from their 
slump, it had to be the sight of 
those claret-and-hlue shirts. 
The last time Dave Jones and 
his team had won was at 


Overseas football 


Upton Park in April, when 
they scored four and 

they also put three past West 
Ham last season at Hie Dell. 

Goals have been harder to 
come by lately for the Saints, 
wbo had failed to find the net 
in their previous three Pre- 
miership away games. 

West Ham had John Hart- 
son again leading the attack 
with Neil Ruddock end Julian 
Dicks returning in defence. 
With Mark Hughes now ma- 
rauding in the midfield area 
for Southampton, it was not 
an occasion for those of a ner- 
vous disposition. 

Dicks, back in Premiership 
action after an 18-month in- 
jury absence, threatened first 
for West Ham. giving support 
to Hartson who bad been 


found superbly by Frank 
Lampard. The left-back forced 
Paul Jones to plunge to his 
right to make foe save. 

Southampton had another 
escape when Ian Pearce, raid- 
ing down the right, sent over 
a cross which clipped Francis 
Benali and brushed the bar. 

Despite that Harry Red- 
knapp would not have been 
overjoyed at West Ham’s 
op ening efforts. They were 
not at their best and South- 
ampton saw enough of the 

hall to extend their initial am. 
hitiOP Of escaping with a 
point from a goalless draw. 
Indeed towards the end of the 
first half Matthew Le Ussier 
cracked a powerful drive 
which brought cut a good 
block from Shaka Hislop. 


West Ham introduced Stan 
Lazarldls and John Moncur 
at the start of the second half 
in an attempt to provide the 
attacking width so sorely ab- 


sence in the first 45 minutes. 

However Southampton 
should have the ones to score 
when Claus Lundekvam ar- 
rived late in the penalty area 
to meet Le Tissier’s free-kick, 
only to direct a strong header 
too high 

As the tempo increased a 
goal began to look increas- 
ingly likely, and it was West 
Ham who provided it alter 81 
minutes. A bout of pressure 
saw the ball eventually reach 
Laxaridis, whose left-wing 
cross was aimed deep towards 
Pearce at the far post The big 
defender, in an u nfamili ar 


right-back role, could have 
gone for goal himself but in- 
stead headed the ball across 
the penalty area where the 
unmarked Wright swooped 
low to nod it into the net. 

Wright's effort condemned 
the visitors to their sixth de- 
feat in seven games. Wright 
then took the role of Paul Al- 
cock and Neil Ruddock that of 
the disgraced PaooloDi Canio 
as they re-enacted the Hills- 
borough events for their goal 
celebration. It can be a funny 
old game at times. 

Wart Ham United (A- 4-2) Hiilop, 
Pairet. Ferdinand. Ruddock. Oickst: 
Sinclair. LarnpanL Botfcavtc I Moncur. imi. 
Keller (LazvtdU. M). HailBOn. Wright 
(Poia. 90mm). 

(4-4-2): Joitea. Watnoi. 


Monkou. Lundekvam. Bonoll. GifiMna. 
Palmer. Hughes, Le Tlttier. Osenaud. 
Bridge 

u Romeo (SheHioMf). 


Germany set out to recapture their own lead 


Chris Taylor 


T IME was when English 
football, from Glenn 
Hod die down, looked to 
the mighty Germans for the 
model of how to run the 
game: representative teams 
from schoolboys up playing 
a similar system, seamless 
transition of coaches at the 
top and an off-field organi- 
sation that ensured conti- 
nuity and consistency. 

Suddenly Germany look a 
very bad example. After 
their second successive dis- 
appointing exit from a 
World Cup at the quarter- 
final stage, followed by a 
couple of lacklustre 
friendly results, the coach 


BSrti Vogts bailed out. fed 
up with the media hound- 
ing. Despite his Euro 96 
success, he was 9een as hav- 
ing failed to uphold Ger- 
many’s tradition of victory. 

An embarrassing period 
spent casting around for a 
successor ended with the 
German FA, the DFB. set- 
tling on the 61-year-old 
Erich Ribbeck, who had all 
the hallmarks of a stopgap. 
Several top coaches turned 
down the job or were 
unavailable. 

Ribbeck. wbose assistant 
is the former international 
tJli Stielike, is only the 
seventh man to hold the 
post since 1926. 

German newspapers have 
laid much of the blame for 


the “chaotic” state of their 
national game at the door 
of the DFB president Egi- 
dius Braun, who has held 
the post since 1992. Braun 
has asked Franz Becken- 
bauer — the people’s choice 
—to help steady the ship by 
inviting him to join the 
DFB’s executive committee. 

•**A fresh wind must 
blow,” said Braun. “We 
need new structures, new 
people.” 

Beckenb au er, who turned 
down the coach’s job, is not 
short of ideas for change 
and can be relied upon to 
express them forcefully. He 
is calling for a more profes- 
sional approach off the 
field. 

Hie wants dubs to be able 


to be quoted on the stock 
market, and as chairman of 
Bayern Munich he has been 
involved in discussions 
about a possible European 
Super League. 

But Beckenbauer warned 
that some problems will 
not be easily solved. “We 
simply lack outstanding 
footballers,” he observed. 

Germany went to France 
98 with a team reliant on 
veterans because. Vogts 
said, the younger genera- 
tion was not good enough. 

Ribbeck, meanwhile, has 
confirmed Oliver BierhoGf. 
30, as the captain of a provi- 
sional 26-man squad for 
next month’s Euro 2000 
qualifiers against Turkey 
and Moldova. 


There is no place for the 
playmaker Stefan Effen- 
berg. wbo has announced 
he is quitting the national 
team again only weeks 
after a brief rapproche- 
ment with Vogts, who had 
not picked him since he was 
sent home for gesturing at 
the crowd at USA 94. 

There Is room, however, 
for a promising youngster 
called Lothar Matthaus, 
whose international career 
has spanned five World 
Cup finals. He had been out 
of the side for 3V4 years be- 
fore being recalled for 
France 98. The 37-year-old 
is set to make his second in- 
ternational comeback of 
the year in Turkey on Sat- 
urday week. 
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Team talk 

The independent news and reports service 

09066 16 86 + 


Arsenal 

60 Derby County 

72 Noftm. Forest 

85 

Aston VHIa 

61 Everton 

73 Oxford 

14 

Barnsley 

62 Fu&iam 

37 QPR 

86 

Blrm.CKy 

63 Grimsby 

13 Rangers 

87 

BiacMium 

64 Kudd.Town 

74 Readng 

39 

Bodon 

66 Ipswich Town 

76 Sheffield United 

88 

Brentford 

66 Leeds United 

76 Sheffield Wed. 

89 

BunilBy 

67 Leicester Ctty 

77 SouSian^rtnn 

30 

Bury 

11 Liverpool 

7« Spurs 

91 

Celtic 

68 Man. Oty 

79 Stoke City 

92 

Charftort 

99 Man. Untied 

80 Stockport 

12 

0161983 

69 Middlesbrough 

81 Sunderland 

93 

Coventry City 

70 MttwsU 

82 Walked 

08 

Crystal Palace 

71 Newcastle Utd 

83 West Ham 

04 

Crewe 

13 Norwich City 

84 Wimbledon 

96 
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Results 


Football 

FA CARLING PREMIBtSHIP 


Wright 61 


1 10) 1 


nmo 

23.153 


3ievenoge 3 Farnter- 

ough <• 

ARNOTT BtSURANCC UKAOUE CtIPi 
wcaade BS 4 Tow Law 


Tn a. 

FONTWS LUOae tsssM MiMon 

Newcastle 1 Scarborough a Third Dfv- 
Wow Carlisle 2 Wigan 0; Chesterfield 0 
Bury «. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
First OMsfaea Northampton 1 WlmtMdon 
'I: Reading 1 crystal Palace 1. 

Golf 

N* TBXAS OPDI I Son Antonio): LoS 
tag fhd asar— (us unless stated): 270 
H Sudan 67. 68, 67. 66. 271 J Leonard 67. 
tt. B3. tt: i Haas TO. «. 6s. « *r» M 
R«d 70. 68. 72. 62; S Lowery 70. 70. 60. 64; 
A Magee 66. 72. 67. 86; L Roberts 67. 68. 
71. 67. 274 j Mags ert 71. 66. 69. 66; S 
Gump 66. 70. BS. 71. 276 C Psvtn 71. 68. 
67. 69 27* M Springer 70. 71. 71. 64; S 
Jones 68. 71. 70. 67; TTrybe 71. 68. 7a 675 
J cotter 73. 67. 68. 67. B Estes 68. 67. 73. 
68; T Armour 69. 67. 71. 68 ; B Season 58. 
TO. 68. 68; C Dermis 71. 88. 67. 68: S dr* 

67. 70. 88. 70. 

BETSY KINO CLASSIC (Pennsylvania* 
I ending ttaal soars* lUS unless stated): 
274 R Ketherlngton (AM) 80. S3. 7a 69: A 
Sorenstam (Swe) 71. 89. 88. 88. 277 B 
Darnel 67. 88. 70. 71. 27S M Mail on 70. 73. 

68. 68: H Kobayashi (Japan) 70. 71.08. 70; 
Se Rl Pak (Kor) 68. 71. 89, 71; L Davies 
(SB) 86. 7t 60 . 71. 281 C Sorenstam 
I Swe) 89. 70. 70. 72. 282 3 Waugh (Aus) 

71. 70. 70. 71; N Scranton 73, 68. 69. 71. 
202 C JohnstorvForbM 08, 70. 74. 71; D 
Richard 67. 74. 71. 71; E DaMlOf (9we) 73, 
70. 69. 71: 6 Mucha 73, 68, 68, 71; M Span- 
cet-OevMn 08. 74. 89. 72. Mata 2B4 T 
Johnson IGB) 70. 72. 73. 69. BBS L HacA- 
ney (OB) 71. 71. 73. 70; C McMillan (GB) 
7S. 70. 72. 71; H AKredoson (Swe) 73. 71 
63. 73; K Webb (Aus) 71. 88. 70. 70. 207 □ 
RrtOlGB) 74. 89. 68. 78. 

BOONE VAUXY CtASMC (Augusta): 
I saJ n g Bntt ZOO L NetOOh 70, 

65 65. 202 G Marsh 07, 67. 68. 317 W Hall 
70. 68. 71. 210 J D Morgan 70. 73. 87; M 
McCullough 87. 73. 70; B Summer hays 66. 

72. 72 J M Canlnras 88. 72. 72. 

Tennis 

ATS TOULOUSE OP0fa Hrst nmfc S 

(Arm) H L Bou* (Fr) 6-3. 7-6; A 
(Rue) W J-8 Portent (Fr) 8-4. 

6-7. 6-4. 

ATP MALLORCA CS>ENt M nnA D 
Varrar (Yug) M F Clave; (Sp) 7-5. 4-6. 6-5; 
A Cents (Sp) M A Hie (Aus) 6-1. 6-3. T 
Master [Aut] M G BlaffiS ISO) 6-4. 6-2. 
DAVIS COP OfUUHBb World Group: 
Slovakia 3 Argentina 2. 

ATP HANKMQSi 1, F Sampras lUS) 
4D1SptK 2. P Radar (Aus) 3573, 3. M Rfoa 
(Chile) 3467: 4, p Korda |Gt) 2003; 5. C 
Moya (Sp) 2BS8. 6. K Kucera (Slovak) Z732; 
7. A Corraqa (Sp) 3628. 8. A Agassi (US) 
Z54S; a R Krajicek (Nadi) 2934; 10. Y Kafel- 
nikov (Rib) 2508; 11. T Henman (OB) 2386. 


Baseball 


NATIONAL I BAOUf*- Houston 4 Chicago 
Cubs 3 (llinns): Colorado 9 Sen Frandseo 
8; Aoanta 7 NY Mels R St Louis 8 Montreal 
3; Cl nani sm 4 PtaDuigh i; Los Angeles 2 
MUwaUtee 1; Florida 8 PMiedetptae 5 (IN 
gomal; Rortda 3 miadalpMa 7 (aid); Ari- 
zona 2 San Diego 3. Rnl lea di ns stand- 
bw Bast Mvtsleni 1. 'Atlanta (W106. 
LS6. Ptt.654. GBO): 2. NY Meta (88-74- 
.5*3-15): 3. Philadelphia (7V-67-.46M1). 
C is kd DMefanr 1. "Hotrtlon (702-60- 
■030-Or. 2. Chicago Cute (80-73-. 543-13); 
3. St LOUil (B3-78-J12-19). Watt Dt»- 
Mn 1. "San Oego (98-64-^05-0); 2. San 
Fr au d se c (B9-73-J48-9); X Los Angeles 
(83-79-.512-15). inched Division bOe). 
AMERICAN UAGUB Boston 6 Baltimore 
4; Toronto 2 Detroit 1; NY Yankees 8 
Tampa any 3; Kansas City 6 Chicago WS 
7. Minnesota 8 Cleveland 2: Oakland 2 
Anaheim 4; Seattle 6 Texes 12. Fkitt Mod- 
tog stontaBB bet DhWon 1. *NY Yan- 
kees (W114. 148. PCL704. QBO); 2. recoton 
(92-70-. 668-22); 3. Toronto (88-74- 
643-26). P sea a t OKHsImi 1. *Ctoveiand 
(09-73-648-0): Z Chicago WS (88-82- 
.484-9); 3. Kansas City 172-89-447-166 
Watt DMden 1. -Texas (6*44- 5*3-0)'. 
Z Anaheim (85- 77-625-31; 3. Senna 
(76-86-.472-118). C-CIlnched Dhrlslon 
tide: t=Cllnched wild cart play-off berth) 

American Football - 

NFL: Carolina 30 Green Bay 37. OaBes 12 
Oakland 13. Indianapolis 13 New Orleans 
19 (oQ: PM lode! phis 21 Kansas City 34: St 
Louis 17 Arizona 20: Tennessee 22 Jack- 
sonville Z7: Washington 18 Denver 38; 
Pittsburgh 13 Seattle Iff. Chicago 28 Min- 
rmeoia 31; San Diego 18 NY Gtonls 34; 8an 
Frandseo 31 Atlanta 20; Baltimore 31 Cln- 
chtnau 34. Lie Bu g ata ttftu g o- (Imartcm 
Co nfe r en ce . B n it e m DhrWott 1. Miami 
(W3. LO, PF58. PASzr. Z Now England (2-1- 
77-49); 3. NY Jets (1-3-84-66). Central 
Dftrtstow 1. Jacksonville (4-0-86-71): 2. 
Pimourgn (3-1-50-66); 3. Baltimore (2-2- 
76-78) Western DMatooc 1. Denver (4-0- 
141-77): 2. Seattle (3-1-105-41). 3. Kansas 
City (3-1-81-67). N at io n al Conferaaea 
t wlam Hi i Mbsi 1. Dallas (2-2-104-72L 
2. Arizona (2-2-61-91); 3. NY Gians tS-2- 
83-31). Central B M d ot 1. Groan Bay 
(4-0-1U-70): 8. Minnesota immss-tt); i 
T ampa Bay (1-2-48-89). Wettera Otv- 

■sMK 1 . San Francsco 0 - 0 - 112 - 80 ); 2. 
New Orleans (3-042-44); 3. Atlanta (3-1- 
S8-S7). 

Ice Hockey 

BEMBON A HEDOeS CURi CMogi 
r«e4 ssos n d lev Edinburgh 2 Ayr 9 
(«W 3-83); Ftto 0 Cardiff 8 (0-22); Kings- 
ton 2 Manchester 9 0-16): London 6 Guild- 
lord 3 (16-4); Pol Bley 1 Bracknell 13 (2-24); 
Petarborougti 1 Sheffield 8 0-231; Slough 
0 Nottingham 5 (0-19); Tel lord 2 Newcastle 
8 (4-9). 


Real Tennis 


FRBKH OPEN (Borteauxl: 1 n m, 

R F M e y (Aim) bt M Gooding iGB) 6-2. 
6-3. 84; W Rml ne (AuS) bt J Snow (GB) 
l-b. 3-6. 64. 6-2, 6-2. Real. Fahey bt 
Davies 8-1. 6-2. 6-1 


Sailing 


SYDHV HARBOUR OLYHW1C TEST 
RBBATTAi Rie l niwlti toltog match 

1, J Sehuemann/) Bori«w&kUG 


Bate (Gerl; Z H Wafien/M Augustaon/J 
Barns (Swe): 3, R Davts/A Smlth/M Hauser 
INZ). I MS (after 11 races whh 01 ' 

1. r schekn (BO 23pn; z B Ainsiie (< 

20; 3. M (Aus) 23. Othn Brta- 

Me 18. M Utuefolm ISA Butt [after 11 
races «nm discard): 1. C Brouwer (Noth) 
29: Z 3 Blanch (Aus) 30; 3. M Mstthysoa 
(Noth) 40. British: 5. S Robertson 61. Tor- 
nado (after 11 races with dtecart): l, D 
BundockfJ Forbes (Aus) 25: 2. U Bodh/A 
Londsitaerger (Aus) 20; 3. A Hopars/w 
Moser i Aut) 32. British: 13. B .Bandsman/ 
W Mow den S3 4701 Mwt (after 11 racas 
with discartl: 1. A Marinho/M Nunes (Por) 
42; Z Q PtilUppeTr Cariou (Fr) 44; 3. J 
Cante/J da la Fuenle (Argl «. BrtBato N 
Rogers/J Glanteld 70: 7i C Drapsr/D 
Newman 97 Wtoe n (after ji races wMi 
discard): 1. N Blrimsr/W Bueiis (Gerj 28; 2. 
F Sahrs/E Salva (IU 28: 1 S WOrd/M Ward 
(Den) 31. B r fti sto 8. B Raggatt/8 Webb 58. 
Mtatrat Mae (after 11 races with dtacart): 
1. A McIntosh (NZ) 35: Z L Ktaupldi (Aus) 
33; 3. JJ» Tdbtn (NZ) 40 Brtttoto 1. DTldey 
fi8a 23. B Proffitt 176. Wsnasw (aftar 11 
races with discard): 1. 8 Kendall (NZ) 7T\ 
Z F Mem* (Fr) 28: 3. J Crisp (Aus) 38. 
BrtBsto 11. C Johnstone 87. 40er (after 18 
races with Ascort); 1. C Nicholson/E 
Smyth (Aus) 53: 2. M Larson A K Hell (US) 
84; 3. J MdCee/C McKee (US) 89. Mtbto 
5. A Budgen/I Bud gen 100; 9. P Brotherton/ 
N McDonald VO. Irion letter 11 races with 
dtacart): 1. F.toof (Swe) 72. ZX Rofurt 
(Fr) 34. a. R Clarke (Can) 36. 


Squash 


(Csfra): 
■■ (&ig) 

bt T-<3amar (Eng) 15-a. 15-0. 16-4; M 
Hm» (Scot) M 0 Evans (Wales) 15-4. 
1 5 - 9 , 15 - 4 . ' _ 

(Aus) t* R Grinhaxn (Aus) 0-9. 10-8. 9-6. 
9-4: L C taaru t a w (Eng) btC Nlich (SA) &-*» 
9-0, 8-r. C la rtim a w (Eng) bt R Hegazy 
(Egypt) 9— k 9-1. 9-1: N taretopar (SA) bt 8 
Schone (Oer) 7-8. 9-4, 4-s, 9-2, 9-9; L 
Jefoa (NZ) m S Brtnd (Eng) 9-3. 0-1, 8-1; 
S ffitf* (Engl bt F Geaves (Eng) 3-9. 
9-4. 9-5. 9-4: * Homer (Eng) bt V Atkin- 
son (Neth) 9-8. 7-9. 9-0. 9-ff, M M art i n 
(Aus I bt L Irving (Aus) 9-2. 9-9, 9-2. B-6. 

(Cairo): 
(Aus) M 8 Fte- 
GeraW (Aus) 9-3, 8-9. 9-3, 9-3. 


Fixtures 


(730 isness stated) 
UBHCUP-HrsMtodiMCtad 
to* Celtic (2) v Vkoria Gulmaraoo (t) 

(7 48): Liverpool (3) vFC Kosice (0) 
tani: Lyon (1) v BteettwnlO) (BJfcUari- 
h™ (tn V Leeds (DIM); Stromagod- 
set (2) v Ai«ftvm*.(3) (SB). 
NATJONWlDe LBACUKr First OI»- 
telon Btttan r Swindon (BJJJ; BmSara C v 
Pon Vale (7.4SJ: Bristol C v Barnsley 

(7.45) : Grimsfiy VCrewB (7A6h Notvrtc b v 
Sunderiend (7A9): Cbdont U» v West 
Brom (7.45); Pdrtsmuth v Birmingham 

(7.45) ; Stockport r HvdderiGeM (746]; 

Tranman) v IpswWi (7^j WMIard v Shaft 
UW (7.45): Wohfertwmpton v COR 

(7.45) . Seeswi t Mi tel stt Ftf hem v 
Wycombe (7.45): Mntwad v Man CKy 
7746). 


Hereford vNorth- 
«rich (7.4Q; Tettord v Yeovil (7.45). 
U taaOWD I WO O ftPl la in Ptv- 
Uos AKrfnchom v Gainsborough; 
Baratoar Bridge v Celwyn Bey: nym 
Spartans v Emtey; Chorley v Hyda Utd; 
Guiseley v Spennymoor; Lancaster v 
Accring ton Stanley; Marina v Leigh RMk 
Wlnsferd Utd v Runcorn. Mete Great 
Harwood Tin v Rixkm; Lincoln UJd v Alffe- 
ton Tn; Mabortc Tn v HucknaU Tn; 
NetherOekl Kondof v CnatnK Stockabridge 
PS v Droyteeden: Trafford vCongietan 
Tn; Wftton Alb v RedoKItoBar. 

H 


tatottGrsveeandvPurfieeLFlnstlNv- 
tatoat Beridiamstad T« v Cherisey Tn; 
Grays Ath v Wembtoy; NRcMn Tn v Camroy 
Island; Leyton Pennant' v Croydon; 
Rooitort v Braintree Thr Uxbridge vLeetb- 
artiaed; Wsa ktalnn e v Whytatede; 
Worthing vtaatdenheed Utd: YesOng v 
Barton Rvra. S euned P Msl BBr Ab-. 

Ingdon Th v Wlvaehoe Tn; Baridng v 
Bracknefi Tn; Bedtort Tn v Met 
Ponce; Cheffors St Peter v HariowTrc He- 
rnsf Hampstead v Benetesd Alh; Hor- 
sham v Hertford Tn; Leighton Tn v Thame 
UUt Marlow v Edgwere To: North- 
wood v WKfiefn Tn. TWrsf Mvtefaai 
Egham To v Ford Utd; Epsom & Ewell 
v East Thurrock Utd . 
MMMTBMIlMUbheMsr 
av ta lw M Brornsg rove v Gloucester C 
(745). MWM D Hfrt s m Bedworih 
UM v Bltaton Tn: Bfitasrien Tn v Clevedon 
Tn; Evesham Uld vSontaufi Boq Rad- 
«» IM v Moor Owe. Shepshed Dyn v 
Paget Rngre; Stafford Rngre v Btoken- 
alf: Stourbridge v Newport AFC: Staton 
cownsld Tn V Wisbech Tn; WaatorvS- 
Mere vCtatertara Til MbnDMdae 
Aodoverv Cirencester Th; Ashford Tn 
v Margate: BokJock To v Fleet Tn; Ertth & 
Bebredere s Folkestone Invleta: 

Rsher Affi London v Newport IO-W;Hev- 
ant & Wateriomrffle v Tonbridge An- 
gels; Rounds Tn v WtooyTn; Shttng- 
bouma v 81 Leonards. 


MottAthortonCol vftossamMs Utd; 

Booffe * Che«9eTn;Xld9grevo Affi v 
GltKaop Hortff But Mdrw Rd v OUwim 
M oesfay v Newcastle Tn; Sofferd C v 
Wortdngpn . 

ARNOTT 06 
UMUIECUhl 

Ungltom Syn v BIBIngbam Tic Dunston 
Fed vEvwrwoodTrcDufttaroCv South 
ShtaWr. Eostngton v Crook Tn; Jarrow 
Roottng v W as h ) ngtotii MSTBlte Utd v Pan- 
rtdi; Shotton Com v Eppleton CWt W 
Auckland vPetartae. 


Otv 


Utd v Ossaa Tn: Selby Tn v N Ferriby 
Utt Sttveiey MW v Gtasshoughton Wsl. 
scftttmXbMCTUAouepm. 
™ler DMatofS Bishop Sutton vCaJneTru 
Brfettngton v Fnlton Rvrx Bristol mf 
vBktNwslIUtAUBngotafieklUUvCMD- 

penhamTn; MOlkabaio Tn y Odd 
Down. 


Hsfffsx v WateSli (tOU 

Rugby Union 

CLUB MATCH* Cambridge Urrtv y Cam- 
bridge aty (7.10). 

Ice Hockey 

Ayr * Litvinov 


(7.0).. 


Sport in brief 


Sailing 

Peter Gflmour of Australia 
defeated Chris Law 3-1 in the 
final of the match-racing 
Knickerbocker Cup in New 
York harbour, writes Bob 
Fisher fn New York. 

“We were out-gunned, out- 
sailed: they were simply bet- 
ter than us,” admitted the 
British skipper. “Seven of the 
teams here are backed by 
America’s Cup campaigns 
and [at least] we beat six of 
them.” Gflmour is to skipper 
the Nippon Challenge and has 
used foe same frfll-tlme crew 
for more than two years. 

Rugby League 

The former Great Britain 
hooker Lee Jackson arrived 
belatedly at Leeds Rhinos 
from the Australian club 
Newcastle Knights yesterday, 
writes John Huxley. 

St Helens’ Australian coach 
Shaun McRae, leaving Saints 
to take over at the new Gates- 
head franchise, has stepped 
down as technical director to 
the Great Britain team. 

The former Swinton Lions 
forward Tan Skeetch has died 
st 31 after a two-year battle 
against leukaemia. 

Tennis 

Italy’s four-man Davis Cup 
squad win share a £425,000 
win bonus after beating an 
under-strength United States 
team 4-1 in the weekend's 
semi-final in Milwaukee. The 
It alians , who have home ad- 
vantage in the December 4-6 
final against the holders 
Sweden, are expected to 
choose a relatively fest indoor 
day surface. 

Golf 

England's Laura Davies fin 
ished joint fourth in the LPGA 
Betsy King Classic in Pennsyl- 


vania with a closing 71 for a 
nine-under-par 279 total, five 
shots behind her fellow Sol- 
heim Cup player Annika Sor- 
enstam and Rachel Hethe ring- 
ton. The Swede had closed 
with four successive birdies 
but the Australian claimed 
her first US Tour title with a 
birdie at the first play-off hole. 

Cycling 

The medical chief of the Bel- 
gian federation said that next 
week's Maastricht congress of 
foe ICU, the world governing 
body, must start "turning 
t hin gs around” in cleaning up 
foe sport as the majority of 
doctors involved in cycling 
are using increasingly sophis- 
ticated drugs. 

“I’m afraid we’re touring 
about two [doctors] out of 
three. There are too man y 
people operating in bad faith 
and they drag down the 
others,” said Dr Joost De 
Maeseneer. 

Motorcycling 

The Brazilian Grand Prix 
scheduled for October la, has 
been cancelled as the Nelson 
Picquet track in Rio de Ja- 
neiro has been ruled unsafe. 

Football 

The Wales manager Bobby 
Gould, under fire over his 
treatment of Robbie Savage 
before the defeat by Italy In 
their opening European 
Lnampionship qualifier, 
refused to lace the press yes- 
terday as he announced ’his 
squad for the qualifiers in 
Denmark on October 10 and 
ui Cardiff against Belarus 
four days later. 
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Football 


Uefa Cup, first round, second leg 

Liverpool wary 
of falling on 
double-edged 
Kosice sword 


Ian Ross 


■■■HERE are two different 
I ways of looking at Liv- 
m erpool's home appoint- 
ment with Kosice, though 
that has nothing to do with 
the Merseyide club’s bold ex- 
periment in shared manage- 
rial responsibility. 

Liverpool’s form in the do- 
mestic arena has been so poor 
since they visited Slovakia a 
fortnight ago that tonight's 
meeting with a team of lim- 
ited ability could be said to 
represent a godsend, a perfect 
opportunity to exorcise the 
gHnctc in the machine. 

The contrary view — 
equally plausible — is that a 
contest which died when Liv- 
erpool scored their third goal 
without reply in the first leg 
holds only the potential for 
embarrassment. 

That Liverpool will progress 
to the next round is certain. 
The question is whether their 
passage win be achieved at 
cost to a reput ati on which is 
so Jealously protected. 

It is a standard football 
catch-22: play well, win well 
and no one pays the slightest 
heed; play badly, lose and the 
world laughs in your face. In 
short, it is a game Liverpool 
could do without 
The talk yesterday of maxi- 
mum respect for opponents 
who win possibly enjoy their 


duty-free shopping more than 
their football was probably at 
the behest of those selling 
tickets. 

But despite reduced admis- 
sion prices, it is unlikely an 
audience much in excess of 
20,000 will witness the last 
rites at Airfield. 

The dubious quality of the 
opposition may even prompt 
Liverpool to recall the former 
England goalkeeper David 
James in place of Brad Frie- 
deL who was less than con- 
vincing during last week's 2-0 
defeat at Manchester United. 

"We can't defend Brad for 
the mistake he made at Old 
Trafford,” said Liverpool’s 
joint man ago: Roy Evans. 

With his side in a comfort 
zone, Evans win rest Steve 

Mc Manaman Who IS troubled 
by an Achilles injury, and 
may also give a break to his 
captain Paul Ince. 

But there will definitely be 
room for Robbie Fowler, a fit- 
ter and seemingly wiser 
young man after a seven- 
month absence because of a 
knee injury. 

"During the Hrrw> I was out 
injured there were a lot of ac- 
cusations thrown at me relat- 
ing to drugs," he said. The 
rumours badly affected me. I 
would be walking through 
town and I would hear shouts 
of ‘druggie* and ‘smack-head’. 
That was as low as 1 could 
get” 


Norwegian 
test for 
Collymore 


Russell Thomas 


0?AN COLLYMORE wfil 
9embark tonig ht on the 
most important phase of his 
so far disappointing Aston 
V ina career. 

Collymore confronts the 
Norwegian part-timers of 
Stromgodset because Paul 
Merson is ineligible and Vil- 
la's manager John Gregory 
has opted for experience 
rather than the raw talent of 
the teenager Darius Vassall, 
whose two late goals com- 
pleted his club’s 3-2 victory in 
the first leg a fortnight aga 

Collymore. making his first 
start for Villa in six months 
after a brief reintroduction 
against Middlesbrough on 
Saturday, must justify his 
dub’s record £7 million out- 
lay to demonstrate he is wor- 
thy of a regular place in a 
team that has soared to the 
top of the Premiership with- 
out him. 

Gregory is sanguine about 
bis decision: "The feet that 
Stan has played only four 
minutes is not a problem. He 
has shown the right attitude 
in training and worked hard 
to regain his fitness.*’ 

Collymore realises, how- 
ever, that he has much to 
prove. “I’ve got goals which 
I’ve set,” he insists, "but Tm 
keeping them to myself so as 
not to put any pressure on 
myself” 

The injured Blackburn 
strikers Kevin Ga Packer and 
Martin Dahlin could yet fig- 
ure in Rovers' Uefe Cup dash 
against Lyon tonight. Both of 
them, together with Chris 
Sutton (damaged ankle) and 
Kevin Davies (PI), were left 
behind when the squad flew 
to France from Blackpool air- 
port yesterday. 

But they subsequently 
came successfully through a 
training session and, if they 
pass fitness tests this morn- 
ing, they will be travelling to 
France “on the next plane” 
according to the Blackburn 
man ager Roy Hoc^on. 


Celtic may find 
reasons to 
be careful 


Patrick Glenn 


C ELTIC spearhead the 
remaining Scottish 
dubs in Europe, facing 
Vitoria Guimaraes of Por- 
tugal tonight in the Uefe 
Cup with a 2-1 lead from 
the away leg. 

Rangers’ return with Bei- 
tar of Jerusalem at Ibrox 
has been put back to Thurs- 
day because of Yom Klppur 
— the first leg finished 1-1 
— ■ and on the same night 
Hearts, in the Cap Whiners’ 
Cap, play Beal Mallorca in 
Palma as the least fancied 
of the three, having lost 1-0 
at Tynecastle. 

Celtic should be almost 
impregnable, with Guimar- 
aes having to some at least 
two goals at Parkhead and 
concede none. But the Scot- 
tish rfmmpfnng have won 
only two leagne games 
from eight and have been 
eliminated from the Leagne 
Cup. 

Begi Blinker and Phil 
O’Donnell are back in 
training and one of them is 
likely to play on the left of 
midfield because VIdar Ri- 
seth, who made his debat in 
the 1-1 draw with Hearts 
on Saturday, is i neligi b le. 
But the defenders Tom 
Boyd and Enrico Armoni 
remain unavailable. 

Individual players react 
differently to injuries, Celt- 
ic’s coach JozefVenglas said 
yesterday in response to the 
rfaiiw by Craig Burley, cap- 
tain in the absence of Boyd, 
that some players were not 
pulling their weight and 
were hiding behind injuries. 

'T believe someone when 
he tells me he is not 100 per 
cent fit.” said Venglos. 
That is bow it is at the 
highest level of fbotbalL 
“There is no overall 
reason for oar players not to 
be confident about beating 
Guimaraes, even if it could 
prove to be one of those 
awkward games where we 
have to be carefUL” 
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Baseball 


Rugby Union 


Official fog over Pienaar outburst 


Robert Armstrong 


CKENHAM was giv- 
ing careful consider- 
ation yesterday to Fran- 
cois Pienaar’s pungent 
criticism of the referee Chris 
Rees in file wake of Saracens’ 
58-20 Premiership One vic- 
tory over London Scottish at 
The Stoop on Saturday. 

South Africa’s former 
World Cup captain could fece 
a possible charge of bringing 
the gam* into disrepute if he 
is deemed to have crossed the 
thin line between le gitimate 
comment and a swingeing 
personal attack on the compe- 
tence of the London official. 

However, there was a 
degree of confusion among 
Rngby Football Union officers 
over the standing c£ the recent 
guidelines cm post-match com- 
ment put forward by Nick 
Bunting, the RFTTs national 
referee development officer. 

This month Bunting said 
coaches and referees would 
be prohibited from comment- 
ing to the media an the 
rulings of msteh officials, but 


yesterday an RFU spokesman 
suggested the guidelines were 
under farther review and 
"not cast In tablets of stone’’. 

P ienaar , who is the player- 
coach at Saracens, was upset 
by Rees’s second-half penalty 
count of 16-1 against his team. 
‘“The referee should encour- 
age rugby the way we try to 
play it and not try to stop us,” 
he said. “When a game is not 
allowed to flow it is not excit- 
ing. Sixteen penalties against 

US makes watering riifflmlt w 

Though Saracens scored 
eight tries, there was a gap of 
35 minutes befrreen the Mitiii 
and seventh dining which 
time the hulk of the penalties 
were conceded. P ienaar , who 
is not normally associated 
with complaints about refer- 
ees, believes Saracens were 
not given a feir chance to 
Improve an their 46-10 half- 
time lead. In what promises to 
be a tight Premiership race 
scoring difference could he a 
critical fector in determining 
final leagne po sitions . 

Meanwhile. Brian Baister, 
chairman of the RFO manage- 
ment board, has emphasised 


the need to set up a British 
T*agiM next season that “will 
give the top players the op- 
portunity to play quality 
games which are of the right 
kind to attract money from 
sponsors and TV". In his view 
an "elitist” British League of 
10 sides would underpin a 
healthy Six Nations Champi- 
onship. in which everyone 
“would have to keep their 
co mp et i tors strong in order to 
stay in b usiness ”. 



Pienaar . . . blamed referee 


Baister suggested that such 
a league together with six 
French dubs would provide a 
viable basis for a new Euro- 
pean cup competition. 
"Among England's Premier- 
ship dubs we have half-a- 
dozen investors who could get 
their fingers burned if we 
don’t get onr act together,” he 
explained. “A lot of progress 
has been made but you don’t 
wipe out three years of 
distrust overnight” 

• Wales have brought the 
full-back Mike Rayer in from 
the cold — more than four 
years after hte last cap. The 
36-yeardld Cardiff player is 
among six additions to the 
coach Graham Henry's 
national squad to prepare for 
their Test against the world 
champions South Africa at 
Wembley in November. 

Henry has also called up 
the uncapped Richmond wing 
Nick Walme. his dub col- 
league Craig QuinneH. the 
former Wales captain Jona- 
than Humphreys, Ebbw 
Vale’s scrum-half David 
Llewellyn and the TJanelli 
forward Chris Wyatt 


American Football 


Coach under fire after Redskins are bucked by Broncos 


Mark Tran bi Washington 


W ASHINGTON’S other cri- 
sis deepened over the 
weekend as the Redskins 
sank to their fourth succes- 
sive defeat amid growing 
calls for the resignation of the 
coach Norv Turner. 

While President Clinton is 
bouncing back from adver- 
sity, Turner might be gone 
more quickly than one can 
say impeachment 
The Redskins melted before 
the Denver Broncos 38-16 on 
a sweltering afternoon at 
Jack Kent Cooke Stadium. 
Many in the crowd were beat- 
ing a retreat well before the 
end of the game and those left 
behind booed the team off. 

Washington capitulated 
after half-time as they had 
done In their first three 
games and they are experi- 


encing their worst start to a 
season since 1981. 

“It's rock bottom.” said Lea- 
lie Shepherd, a wide receiver. 
"You always say don't panic. 
Don’t worry. Well, panic. 
Worry. We have got to get out 
of it” 

The Redskins made things 
easy for the Broncos. Trent 
Green threw two intercep- 
tions and lost a finable; the 
team committed numerous 
penalties and showed defi- 
ciencies at every level of the 
game. With that kind of help 
from their opponents, Denver 
cruised to victory even with- 
out John Elway, dressed in 
civvies on the sidelines as he 
nursed a hamstring injury. 

Bobby Brister, playing as a 
starter for the first time since 
1995, backed up well, complet- 
ing 16 of 24 passes for 180 
yards and no interceptions. 

“It is good to show people 


that I ran still play,” he said. 
"It feels good playing with 
with a team like this . This is 
a machine and I was glad to 
have the chance to ran it” 

Denver, the Super Bowl 
champions, got another pene- 
trating performance from 
Terrell Davis, who rushed for 
119 yards Including a 42-yard 
touchdown at the start of the 
second half. 

The Broncos scored in their 
first possession after Brister 
connected with Ed McCaffrey 
for a 19-yard TD, capping an 
81-yard drive. Their second 
TD came on Green’s first in- 
terception. Under pressure 
from blitzing linebacker Bill 
Romanowski, the young quar- 
terback tried to force the ban 
to Shepherd. It was easily 
picked off by Darrien Gordon 
who sprinted down the side- 
line for a 55-yard TD. 

Denver’s scoring machine 


went into overdrive in the 
second half. Vaughn Hebron 
scampered in for a 44-yard TD 
on a kick-off return and four 
plays later Davis burst 
through the middle virtually 
untouched for his TD. 

When the Broncos widened 
their lead to 31-7, through 
Blister’s 14-yard TD pass to 
the foil-back Howard Griffith, 
many fang had seen enough 
and scurried for the exits. 
Those who stayed chanted: 
“Norv must go.” 

Darrell Green, the long- 
serving Redskins oornerback, 
said: “Everyone is frustrated. 
There were high expectations 
for fills team. But there were 
even higher expectations by 
the people on the team.” 
Elsewhere Green Bay Pack- 
ers scored their fourth con- 
secutive win and Pittsburgh 
defeated the previously un- 
beaten Seattle. 


Ice Hockey 

Ayr pumped up 
as they look to 
bounce Czechs 


Vic BatcheMer 


A YR Scottish Eagles must 
improve on their debut In 
the European Hockey League 
tonight if they are to have any 
chance of r eachin g the play- 
off round in January. They 
entertain the Czech side HC 
Chemopetrol Litvinov on the 
back of a disappointing result 
two weeks ago. 

Much of their performance 
then was encouraging before 
three late goals by Mannheim 
saw them slip to a 6-3 defeat 
For most of the game they had 
matehed the Ge rman champi- 
ons and Ayr’s acting captain 
Denis Purdie is hoping his 
side will take heart from that 
as well as learn the final 
lesson. 

“We showed in the game 
against Mannheim that we 
can play with the big boys,” 
he said. “We’ve now got to 
show we can beat then as 
well.” 

Purdie will continue to lead 
the side in the absence of the 
dub captain Angelo Catan- 
aro, who is serving a one- 
month suspension after test- 
ing positive for 
pseudoephedrine following 
last season’s Superleague 
Championship play-off final. 

David St Pierre Is a definite 
non-starter after undergoing 
surgery for a trapped nerve in 
his right band while the Ea- 
gles are also likely to be with- 
out Scott Young, the defender 
who missed the weekend’s 
Benson & Hedges Cup 
matches with Edinburgh due 
to injury. 

Eagles, the B&H Cup hold- 
ers. came out of the hat with 
Bracknell Bees in yesterday's 
draw for the quarter -finals. 
The other ties will see Cardiff 
feeing London, Sheffield up 
against Manchester and Not- 
tingham meeting Newcastle 
River kings. 

Nottingham's coach Mike 
Rial-eaten described Newcastle 
as “a team who can really be a 
spoiler. They have a couple of 
our ex-players in Jim Mathie- 
son and Blake Knox, too, so 
they'll be fired up to play us.” 
AH ties will be played over 
two legs, home and away, be- 
tween October 15 and 2& 


Homer 
odyssey 
ends on 
a high 


Big Mac's last blast . . . Mark McGwire launches his 70th homer of the season into the St Louis bleachers as the Cardinals sign off with a win elsahasch 


MUce Carlson 


cciT’S absolutely amaz- 
I lug. It blows me away. 
I Reaching the 70 pla- 
teau — I never, ever 
thought about it.” 

Thus spake Mark 
McGwire after ending his 
spectacular slugging sea- 
son the way he started It, 
by hitting a pair of home 
runs, taking to 70 his Major 
League record haul of 
homers in a single season. 

After five months and 163 
National League games, 
McGwire signed off by 
steering St Louis Cardinals 
to a 6-3 victory over Mon- 
treal Expos on Sunday. 

"1 don't think you can use 
your mind any more play- 
ing baseball. I've amazed 
myself that I've stayed In a 
tunnel for so long.” he 
helpfully explained. 

Even so he was not sure of 
keeping the record he took 
from Roger Marls, who hit 
61 homers in 1961, as his 
rival Sammy Sosa went into 
last night’s concluding game 
for Chicago Cubs needing 
four homers to match 
McGwire. Only in America. 


Rugby League 

Bradbury is 
accused 
of attack 


John Huxtoy 


T HE Salford forward David 
Bradbury will appear be- 
fore the League's disciplinary 
committee today after an al- 
leged attack on Bradford's 
Harvey Howard during Sun- 
day’s final Super League 
match of the season at OdsaL 
Bradbury, a Great Britain 
tourist in 1996 who was mak- 
ing his comeback from in- 
jury, was sent off for a high 
tackle moments after being 
placed on report for a similar 
offence. X-rays showed seri- 
ous bruising to Howard’s jaw 
but he hopes to play for Brad- 
ford in Friday’s Grand Finals 
play-off tie at St Helens. 

‘That Bradbury should . . . 
use his elbow to attack the 
head of Harvey Howard defies 
belieC” said Bradford’s coach 

Matthew Elliott 
Bllt Salford's chairman John 
Wilkinson said: "It is totally 
inaccarate what Elliott alleges. 
The League have ruled David 
has no case to answer for the 
first alleged offence. In my 17 
years as chairman I’ve never 
heard such comments put out 
by another dub.” 

London Broncos' declared 
policy of reducing their de- 
pendency on overseas players 
gained credibility yesterday 
when it was confirmed they 
had signed the St Helens util- 
ity player Karle Hammond on 
a three-year contract 
The 24-year-old, , signed by 
Saints from Widnes three 
years ago for £85,000, moves to 
The Stoop as a free agent “I 
am disappointed to be leaving 
St Helens but their contract 
offer was totally insufficient,” 
he said. 

The Broncos are being 
allowed seven years to con- 
form with the future limit of 
five overseas players. 

Wakefield will have to cur- 
tail their celebrations over 
their First Division Grand 
Final win and Featherstone 
have something to tniw» their 
minds eff their defeat because 
both play in the opening round 
of the Treize Tournol on Satur- 
day. Trinity at Villeneirve and 
Rovers at Limoux. 'fire Second 
Division champions Lanca- 
shire Lynx fece St Esteve. 
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What could make more business sense than these two great offers from Dell®? 
The well-equipped and competitively priced Dell Dimension XPS R350 comes with a 
comprehensive threeyear service package, while the great value Dell Inspiron 7000 
P?nyum®I[ notebook has £70 off. Both systems are fast and robust, helping you to run 
your business more successfully. Check out 
the specs, then call the worlds largest 
direct PC manufacturer' or get online to 
www.del1.com/uk/buydell. And let Dell 
do the business. 
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Henman eyes the big pay-day, page 1 3 


Mark McGwire signs off in style, page 15 



Jim White 


A new show 
of respect 
for the ref 
who hit back 

I T WAS lucky for Paolo Di 
Canio that he did not have 
to deal with an official 
called John Nltka on Satur- 
day, or, as Nltka Is known In 
amateur football circles 
across north-west London, the 
referee who slapped a player 
In the foco. 

Nltka 's revenge took place 
In the middle of last season, 
causing sufficient stir to 
warrant the main headline on 
the sports pages of the Jewish 
Chronicle. 

But as the story of the pugi- 
listic whistle-blower Til tend 
through. Instead of the out- 
rage that might have been 


Pienaar kept in suspense, page 1 5 ' 

SportsGuardian 



Banks 


Super League wheeler-dealer on the borrow 


‘chuck 
book 9 at 
Di Canio 

Jon Brodkin 


T HE Football Association 
should "chuck the 
book*' at Paolo Di Canio, 
the sports minister Tony 
Banks said yesterday. 

Banks called for a severe 
punishment to be meted out 
to the Sheffield Wednesday 
striker, who as expected was 
charged with misconduct by 
the FA for pushing the referee 
Paul Alcock to the ground. 

“This was an incident too 
far,” Banks said. “All of us 
Involved in football, whether 
as supporters or players, have 
shouted at the referee as pas- 
sions run high. 

“But you cannot assault the 
referee. There has to be a 
limi t; the referee stands be- 
tween us and chaos and this 
was totally unacceptable. 

“This is a matter for the FA 
and I think they should chuck 
the book at him. This is so 
serious that an example has 
to be made of the player. To 
say that the referee took a 
dive is just compounding 
what he has done.” 

David Pleat, who brought 
DI Canio to Sheffield Wednes- 
day from Celtic for &L5 mil- 
lion in the summer of 1997, 
said he believed the incident 
would end the Italian's stay at 
Hillsborough. 

“1 think it is a sad conclu- 
sion to a career because he Is 
a sparkling player who added 
flair and panache to Hillsbor- 
ough." said Tottenham’s act- 
ing manager. 

“But he was not an easy 
player to manage because he 
played his own game. I don’t 
think there’s any doubt Shef- 
field Wednesday will sell 
him. " 

David Lacey, paga f 4 



Ecclestone in 

£1.2 billion 
mystery deal 


Mark Milner finds the grand-prix supremo 
putting ‘Formula One Eurobonds’ up for 
sale - but keeping the reason a secret 



Question time . . . Bemie Ecclestone Is planning a massive deal but being coy about his target photograph: pascal rondeau 


ERNIE Ecclestone, 
comm ercia l in- 
spiration behind For- 
mula One’s burgeon- 
ing fortune who recently 
admitted his involvement In 
plans for a European football 
super league, has revealed his 
intention to borrow up to 
$2 billion (£1.2 billion) Grom 
international investors — bat 
not his reasons for raising the 
money. 

A spokesman for the newly 
incorporated company For- 
mula One Finance, Stephen 
Mullens, said be could not 
give details of how the money 
would be used other than that 
it would be Invested “for the 
long-term benefit of the 
Ecclestone family trust’s ben- 
eficiaries”, Ecclestone's wife 
Slavlcia and her two children. 

The money will be raised 
by selling "Formula One 
Eurobonds" — effectively 
borrowing money against 
future television revenue, 
which has to be repaid, rather 
than by selling shares. 

Suggestions that the money 
would not be ploughed back 
Into Formula One have 
prompted speculation as to 
why Ecclestone would wish to 
raise such a large amount of 
short-term cash. 

He already owns the 
world's most advanced digital 
television operation, which 
travels to every grand prix on 
the Formula One calendar 
offering a multi-channel ser- 
vice to subscribers across 
Europe. A further injection of 


cash would put Ecclestone in 
prime position to provide dig- 
ital coverage of the European 
Super League as proposed by 
the Italian company Media 
Partners, whom he has been 
advising, and currently under 
discussion by Europe's lead- 
ing football dubs. 

“I am particularly looking 


Suggestions 
that the money 
would not be 
ploughed back 
into FI have 
prompted 
speculation 


forward to continuing our 
pioneering work in digital 
television,” admitted Eccles- 
tone, who is also president of 
the Formula One Construc- 
tors’ Association. 

Although Ecclestone was 
recently forced to postpone a 
stock-market flotation of For- 
mula One, Mullens said that 
grand-prix racing did not 
need the money “because For- 
mula One is very cash 
positive”. 

He did. however, admit that 
it was hoped the bond issue 
would smooth the way to a 
conventional stock-market 


notation In “two or three 
years* time". 

Mullens added that For- 
mula One was looking to pro- 
duce even greater revenues 
through wider geographical 
coverage, expanding its mer- 
chandising interests and by 
continuing to develop its pay- 
per-view capability. 

When the sport's original 
notation was postponed, con- 
cerns expressed by the Euro- 
pean Commission's competi- 
tion authorities over the 
agreement between Eccles- 
tone’s companies and motor 
racing's Federation Interna- 
tionale de L' Automobile (F1A) 
— which gives Ecclestone ex- 
clusive television rights for 
grand-prix races — were 
blamed for the delay. 

Yesterday, however, Mul- 
lens protTered a different 
explanation. 

“We realised the City did 
not understand the company 
and perhaps we did not' 
understand the City.” 

According to a statement 
accompanying the bond 
issue's announcement, this 
“is an important first step 
towards greater financial ac- 
countability for Formula One' 
and builds investor aware- 
ness of Formula One and its 
economic potential.” 

The statement added that it 
believed the concerns raised 
by the EC over the broadcast- 
ing deal with the FIA “have 
now been, or can be. dealt 
with”. 

Mullens said the notation’s 
continued delay did not relate 
to the European Union inves- 
tigation. “It has nothing to do 
with the EU. We have always 
co-operated with the EU and 
have a very good record of 
working with them." 


anticipated Nitka found the 
reaction he was mostly engen- 
dering was sympathy; pri- 
vately many a ref Identified 
with him and expressed no 
surprise that an official bad 
finally snapped. Such was the 
direction the amateur game 
was taking that most people 
were amazed it had not hap- 
pened earlier. 

In many ways Nitka's story 
is typicaL A decent amateur 
player who clung on as long as 
possible, he finally retired at 
the age of 39, when his knees 
were grumbling louder than 
Edward Heath. But soon, real- 
ising the extent of his Sunday 
morning addiction to football, 
he went on a course, passed 
the exams and landed a refer- 
eeing qualification. And 
quickly he discovered he had 
a facility for the job. 

"The major part of referee- 
ing is anticipation," he says. 
“And I found from playing for 
many years I could see what 
was going to happen. I feel refs 
who haven’t played aren’t as 
good. But of course. If you 
don’t start until you’ve retired 
from playing, you'll never get 
very for up the ladder because 
it takes so long." 

His instinct for what was 
about to happen had been fur- 
ther honed by the fact that, 
when he was a player, he had 
been sent off several times. 
This was a ref alert for the 
dirty tricks. And down In the 


Middlesex leagues, where he 
flourishes his cards, trouble is 
never for away. Here Di Canio 
looks a model of restraint and 
respect for authority. 

"The second game I ever 
ran I senta player off and. as 
he was on his way, he kicked 
me," recalls Nitka, who 
receives £15 for bis weekend 
pains. “I’ve regularly been 
abused during and after many 
a game, sometimes before. 
Over the past seven years Fve 
been reffing if s got more and 
more lippy . They're copying 
from what they see on televi- 
sion. And you don't have to be 
a lip-reader to see continual 
dissent and abusive language 
among the top players.” 

OREOVER Nitka 
maintains refereeing 
In the amateur game 
is a very lonely occupation. 
“Ninety per cent of the time 
you get linesmen supplied by 
the clubs who have been 
known to be biased.” he says, 
thus confirming every fens’ 
long-held prejudice. “You get 
no support from them at alL I 
remember once feeling very 
alone after a match In Staines. 
There had been a ruck and 
afterwards one manager 
suggested I'd better get off the 
pitch quick. I got in my car 
and drove off, never to return 
to Staines." Which, in truth, is 
not the greatest ofhardships. 

The lowest point for Nltka. 


though, came when he took an 
under-18 match in the middle 
of last season. ‘It was feirly 
rough. Td booked two or three, 
there had been some hand- 
bags and, with about two min- 
utes to go, I had to speak to a 
guy who had already been 
booked. I didn’t want to send 
him off so close to the end, 
obviously, but he started 
getting very lippy, so I told 
him to button it or he’d be off. 
He didn't zip tt. It got worse, so 
I gave him the red card, 

“After the game I went Into 
the lad’s dressing-room to 
inform his manager that 1 was 
obliged to send in a report As I 
left the room, the player 
rushed at me, haranguing me, 
screaming abuse. 1 thought he 
was going to attack me. so I 
slapped him." 

Such was the fUrore at the 
man in black turning the 
tables that he received a three- 
month ban. The player, mean- 
while, was suspended for four 
weeks. 

“What so many of these 
players don’t realise is this: 
without a referee they can’t 
have a game of football,” he 
points out. Undeterred and his 
ban concluded, Nitka is back 
in action and so for this 
season he has not encountered 
a single incident, not even a 
peep of dissent "No, I’ve not 
had any trouble," he says. 

“But then they all know me 
now, don't they?” 
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Across 


1 Painter’s bedfellow (B) 

4 Be at home with fashionable 
custom (7) 

9 Fish workers It is plain! 

(9) 

10 Dangers of first racing skis, 
perhaps? (5) 

11 Season we are told to plant 
(5) 


12 It Is heart-stirring though 
many in arena get nothing In 
return (9) 

13 Have an IneKn a Um towards 
the German cfi& (7) 

15 Drink score (6) 

17 Rodent that can spoil test (5) 
19 Club magazine (7) 

22 WOd blows from fleWworkers 


24 Bound to see work In colour 

(5) 

28 Deck with alternative cut (5) 
27 Efficacious workman (9) 

29 A post for example created 
by the secret po Bee (7) 

29 Where to find the solution 
outside (6) 

Down 


1 Stock letter (7) 

2 Wine that Is all right In water 
(S) 

3 Where animal loses head on 
embankment (9} 

4 Gives details of how schools 
work? (7) 

8 A bird or part of another one 

(5) 

0 Sailor coming up with sand 
component as an ointment (9) 

7 Perhaps it’s a north-east 
drink (6) 

8 A terminal letter in a bar 
perhaps or big shop (fl) 

14 Foolish sheep climbing to 
reach a flower (9) 

16 Watchful attendant at outside 
broadcast (9) 

18 He was known to paint or 
draw upper-class sport (7) 

19 She wrote to the French 
about nets (6) 

20 Runs for climbing gear (7) 

21 King In whiplash crowd (6) 


Set by Janus 


□0000O QOODEluOa 
0 n □ DS □ Q □ 
oascinacQ qhodoo 

□ d (j u n □ n 
□□□□□□□aQDOQ 

0 d 0 a 0 0 

□nan QnnnimaHa 

□ □ □ q m □ □ 

□□0C3QQ0W sana 
a □ □ □ □ a 
□□□□□EEanmnQ 


o d m □ □ □ □ 

□□□□oqqq □nannn 
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23 A letter’s beginning (5) 

25 Long to embrace a political 
writer (5) 


Solution tomorrow 


TSP Stuck? Than cafl our solutions Une 
on 0801 338 238. Cafe) cost 50p 
per minute at aS times. Service sup- 
pled fay ATS 
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HOPE THIS REF’S NOT 

A PUSHOVER 


Liverpool v FC Kosice. UEFA Cup. Live tonight only on Channel 5 from 7.30pm. 
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